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Editorials 


ON ‘THE fourth of May, 1935, the Liturgical Arts Society is holding its fifth annual 
meeting. We have very rarely mentioned the activities of the Society which publishes 
this magazine, since we do not wish in any way to give the impression that this 
magazine is merely an organ for the Society. The magazine is far more than this. In 
fact the Officers and Directors of the Society have always felt that the Society ex- 
isted principally in order to publish the magazine and that if it can fulfil this function, 
its most important purpose will be achieved. But the Liturgical Arts Society has a 
real existence of its own as well. Its other activities may seem unimportant com- 
pared to the publication of Lrrurcicat Arts, yet the Society would not wish Catholics 
to think that it merely exists for the sake of a quarterly publication. 

The Liturgical Arts Society, as many of its friends doubtless know, has held two 
exhibitions in New York; has organized a volunteer Schola devoted to the singing of 
Gregorian chant — again in New York; would that it could elsewhere as well! — has 
undertaken the making of chalices and other sacred vessels, an activity which has 
unfortunately had to be discontinued during recent months; has arranged lectures, 
not only in New York, but in other centres of the country; has operated an informa- 
tion service, which has perhaps been inadequate in many cases, but which has tried 
to serve a pressing need; and last of all it has held its annual meetings. This activity 
may seem to some of our readers a rather nominal thing. They may wonder why it is 
necessary to mention so usual an event as an annual meeting. We feel that the annual 
meetings of the Liturgical Arts Society have had at least one distinction. Our meetings 
are always prefaced by a Solemn Mass, and we feel that this spiritual element intro- 
duced as a background and an inspiration for what must be a rather prosaic matter — 
the reading of financial reports, the election of officers, the passing of resolutions — is 
essential to the proper conduct of its business. 

We wish that it were possible for every reader of LrrurcicaL Arts to be present 
at our fifth annual meeting. This is obviously impossible; but we hope that perhaps 
when we are twice as old as we are at present, we may be in a position to invite our 
readers to attend our tenth annual meeting and thus to help us mark this important 
milestone on our career. 


UNTIL RECENTLY it has been the belief of the Editors of Lrrurcicat Arts and of 
many of their acquaintance that human ingenuity could not devise an altar which 
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would conform to the rubrics and yet be ugly. Of course it was recognized that the 
element of taste could enter into the construction of a rubrically correct altar. Every- 
one must at once admit that one correct altar may be better looking than another. 
But the requirements of the rubrics, of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, and of Canon 
Law seemed so closely related to the purpose which an altar serves that one could 
scarcely expect anything but a happy result from their observance. Once again human 
ingenuity has shown that it is capable of achieving what human reason might con- 
sider impossible. 

It is some slight indication of the spread of the Liturgical movement that a 
number of “church goods” houses have begun to interest themselves in the require- 
ments of the Church with regard to the paraphernalia of Her Liturgy. And it is 
wonderful to see the result. Often this desire to conform to rubrical and canonical 
requirements has produced something far better than that which was common in the 
past. All credit must be given to those long-established firms who have succeeded in 
producing dignified, proper, and correct appurtenances for the sanctuary. But there 
are certain unfortunate exceptions. There has recently come to our attention a cata- 
logue illustrating altars which are blatantly described as being correct from a rubrical 
point of view — a catalogue which hails the liturgical ‘‘renaissance”’ as an obvious and 
logical expression of contemporary Catholicism. It is perhaps ungracious of us to say 
anything against the interests of the producers of this booklet, since they have been 
kind enough to recommend to their clients the reading of LrrurcicaL Arts. Yet for 
this very reason we are forced to enter a protest against the designs which they propose 
to supply to their clients. They have produced altars which are correct, but they 
have likewise succeeded in making these altars objects of extreme ugliness. 

One is forced to call attention once more to the old distinction between the Mind 
of the Church and literal adherence to the legislation of the Church. The legislation 
is calculated to produce something which accords with the Mind of the Church, but 
he who interprets the legislation must be, at least to some extent, possessed of an 
anima naturaliter Christiana. This may be a crude way of expressing a theological idea; 
it can easily be translated into purely secular terms. If a designer is informed that a 
certain object must be characterized by dignity and sobriety, that designer is, by the 
laws of common sense, not likely to bedeck the object in question with flounces and 
furbelows. Flounces are perfectly charming in their proper environment, but this 
environment is scarcely the tester of an altar, and furbelows are scarcely appropriate 
to the Repository for Maundy Thursday. A designer who would contend that an 
object of dignity should be so bedecked would generally be considered a bad designer, 
regardless of whether the object abided by some particular set of rules or conditions. 
We should all think it rather ludicrous if a supreme court judge were to sit at a bou- 
doir table while trying a capital case. The moral of this tale seems to be that over and 
above any purely legalistic attitude, the designer and maker of an altar must be con- 
versant with the Mind of the Church and must be fully aware of the importance and 
dignity of the Event which is continuously to take place before the object which it 
has been his privilege to mold. 


I'T HAS been our custom hitherto to set forth in our editorials the purpose of each 
issue of LiTuRGICAL Arts and the qualifications of the authors who have been in- 
vited to contribute to each issue. This, the first number of our fourth volume, is 
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devoted to the arts of the missions. We have prefaced the whole issue with a profound 
essay by the Abbot of Maria-Laach, which we hope will appeal to every reader. It is 
only Just that we should acknowledge here our debt of gratitude to the translator of 
this article, who has made available to our readers a brilliant re-interpretation in 
English of an exceedingly difficult German text. Mr. George N. Shuster, of the edi- 
torial staff of the Commonweal, has here produced a distinguished piece of translation. 
Our leading article is by the former Apostolic Delegate to China, the Titular Arch- 
bishop of Theodosiopolis, the Most Reverend Celsus Costantini. Archbishop Costan- 
tini is the father of the whole contemporary movement in mission art, and we are 
honored to be able to present to our readers his views on this subject. His article is 
followed by two or three specific instances of accommodation to native taste in 
matters of art and architecture. Finally we present a summary of this whole movement 
written by one of the Assistant Generals of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, the Reverend John J. Considine. Father Considine was the founder and 
director of the Fides Service in Rome. 

An instalment of Father Chapman’s work on the liturgical instructions of Saint 
Charles Borromeo, an article by Dr. Bodenwein on the planning of a parish group, an 
annotated bibliography for Father Ellard’s article in the last issue of LrrurcicaL 
Arts, and a section of book reviews complete this issue. 


A WORD should be said concerning the review of the new periodical, Catholic Art, pub- 
lished in “Recent Publications.”’ The reviewer is a qualified, practising architect, 
but we are not by any means committed to his opinion concerning the importance 
of stressing rubrical matters. We feel that a mere statement of rubrical requirements 
is, alas, not sufficient. These requirements have often been stated, yet it is only 
recently that we have begun to see any attention paid to them. Of course the reviewer 
is not stating a matter of policy, but is rather making a logical point, and on this we 
agree with him perfectly. We likewise feel that the reviewer has minimized the im- 
portance of archaeological study. It seems to us that such study may be most fruitful, 
so long as it is recognized for what it is and not slavishly applied to our own activities. 
Our own principal objection to the editorial policy of Catholic Art must rest on what 
we believe to be a philosophical confusion manifested in the leading article of the first 
number. The author seems concerned to show that the word ‘“‘Gothic’”’ is equivalent 
to everything which is good, regardless of its origin. This seems to us a serious abuse of 
language. He writes that “‘a building . . . may lack all the outward characteristics of 
Gothic and yet be truly Gothic in spirit.’’ This would be an equivalent case to the 
miracle of transsubstantiation. As he correctly points out, accidents may be changed 
naturally while the substance persists, but in obedience to the natural law, all of the 
accidents of a substance cannot change without there being an essential or substantial 
change. Thus, a building simply cannot lack all of the accidents of Gothic without 
ceasing to be Gothic, and to call Hagia Sophia a Gothic building is surely most strange. 
One cannot help but fear that this kind of philosophizing is essentially romantic and 
can do much harm. We hope that the Editor of Catholic Art will realize this as time goes 
on and that his magazine, essentially the organ of an individual — and therefore radi- 
cally different from Lrrureicat Arts, which has always to be cognizant of its re- 
sponsibility to a group — will learn that his best field is that of promoting everything 
which is good and true in the American Catholic art of our own day. 
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The Face of God in Art 


The Right Reverend ILpEFons HERWEGEN, O.S.B. 


CIVILIZED Oriental peoples knew of no higher honor or distinction than that of 
being permitted to view the face of their king, who dwelt in a remote place and was 
sundered from the rest of men. In his face they beheld a reflection of Divinity itself. 
It was likewise the ultimate, loftiest goal of the pre-Christian Church of the Old 
Testament to behold the countenance of God. The Psalms give utterance to this de- 
sire: “Shew thy face, and we shall be saved” (Ps. Ixxix); and “My heart hath said to 
thee: My face hath sought thee; thy face, O Lord, will I still seek” (Ps. xxvi). 

If this vision of the Divine countenance is construed as meaning the sight of God, 
face to face in Heaven, as it does in the tenth verse of the eighteenth chapter of Saint 
Matthew, then, to be sure, it is beyond the reach of art, since the Primal Beauty can- 
not be directly discerned through human intuition. But the Creator also reveals His 
countenance in the work of the creation; and the making visible of Divine traits and 
Divine ideas present in the cosmos is the beginning of all art. 

The creative artist is himself a world-former, and as such has a peculiarly living 
relationship to the cosmos and therefore also to the Creator. He is the custodian of 
creation, as it were — of created things and of human beings — and therewith the 
viceroy of the Creator. Even in the natural order artistic effort leads one very close to 
the sphere of religion. This effort is possible only as a consequence of having become 
aware of the ultimate interrelationships of being. One may appropriately amend 
Plato’s dictum: “At the sight of the good and the beautiful, wings are given to the 
soul,” to read: ‘‘Every glimpse, no matter how faint and distant, of the face of God 
arouses and fructifies man for artistic beholding and creation.”’ The cosmos is like a 
veiled dream, rich in meaning. Of it the artist is the appointed reader: he expounds 
the hieroglyphics, he codrdinates things seemingly disassociated, he compresses much 
into little space, he fashions images of essences, he reveals in every thing the “trace of 
Divinity” — that glint of His glory Who remains in all created things as that which 
lends them purpose and continuance. 

Leibniz calls the universe an “‘Ellempatio actus puri.” It is an emanation, a reflec- 
tion, of the inner, infinite splendor of God; it is a something in itself not less than the 
“outer” glory of God Himself. The cosmos is perpetually in motion; every created 
thing seeks within the boundaries of its being to realize its existence fully, seeks after 
perfection, goes in quest of the face of God. 

_ Acting as the very apprentice and assistant of the Creator, the artist intervenes in 
this process of the slow maturing of creation. He has for his especial function seeking 
out in the created universe that which already expresses the splendor of God, and 
summoning into being the potential reflections of that splendor which are as yet 
latent. 

All material, irrational being is, as it were, forcing itself upon man in order 
that, having received the impress of right order from him, it may become participant 
in human spiritualness and be illumined as well as mastered by that spiritualness. But 
all human activity in turn seeks, consciously or unconsciously, to establish contact 
with the person of God-Creator, to be in complete dependence upon His act, in order 
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that it may offer itself as willing material to His inspiration. Human activity yearns to 
become entirely “opus Dei.” 

In the irrational creation, God’s countenance is seen in silhouette, as it were. 
There are discernible only mysterious traces and shadows of His being, unmistakable 
yet nevertheless dark. But in man there gleams a genuine image of the Divine face. 
As a thinking, willing spirit, man is capable of perceiving the existence of Infinite Be- 
ing and of loving that Being. Thus every created spirit is a universe, a microcosm. 

Both pictures of the Divine — that in the cosmos and that in man — are, however, 
overshadowed by the completely satisfactory counterpart of God which appeared in 
glory in the fullness of time — the God-man. A new order begins with the Incarna- 
tion; created man acquires a new dimension. 

The second chapter of Genesis describes a scene in which God leads all animals to 
Adam in order that he may give them names. Here the core of all artistic effort is indi- 
cated. The scene is constant, actual contemporaneousness. We are Adam. To-day 
God still leads His creatures to us; but only he who is aware of the relationship be- 
tween the created image and the personal Creator can sense their eternal meaning, 
their real being, and therewith become capable of the great re-creative act of naming 
this being — that is, of expressing it in a form humanly devised. For art is not a copy 
of nature. It is rather the spiritual fruit of the union of man and nature. Every surren- 
der to the cosmos based upon self-emancipation from the omnipresent Creator is 
vitiating and has a degrading effect upon man. But every intimacy with nature under- 
taken in consonance with God is fruitful. In this spirit Boethius says: Mundum mente 
gerens pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse — ‘“He who governs the beautiful world with His spirit 
is Himself the Most Beautiful One.” 


ARTISTIC effort means raising irrational being into the sphere of human being, not 
through human power merely, or only for the sake of man, but as a result of the es- 
pecial sympathy and friendship existing between the artist and a personal Creator, in 
order that He may be glorified in even so small a thing as artistic achievement. Divine 
power is associated with the creative act, raising both artist and art-work above the 
level of the purely human. Quite apart from content and intent, every genuine work 
of art is stamped either with union with God, or with the curse which rests upon a 
spirit In opposition to God. 

“If thy heart be turned in the right direction, every creature will be for thee a 
mirror of life, a glimpse of God,” says the Imitation of Christ. No existing thing 1s so 
slight or mean that it is without the power to mirror the goodness and wisdom of God. 
No creature is superfluous — all creation belongs together in order that its manifold 
contrasts may confess and reflect the transcendent splendor of the Divine, which 
abides within Itself as infinitely rich and undivided unity. 

Living creatures testify to the infinite intensity and energy of the Actus purus by 
their dramatic mobility, their maturing into blossom and fruit. The lifeless completes 
and rounds out this testimony by means of its impenetrable calm. There the short- 
lived flower, the quickly aging beauty of the human being, the rare budding out of 
creative effort; here the majesty of snow-covered, isolated mountains, the awesomeness 
of deserts in the repose of stillness, the mysterious loveliness of a starlit night. Thus 
does the static of lifeless things contrast with the dynamism of all that lives. Both give 
an inkling of the eternally existing being of God in His never-resting fullness of action. 
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Even though it is true that visible creation is as transitory as life itself and must 
some time become a new heaven and a new earth, the inner significance of the finite 
cosmos is none the less a trinitarianism which reflects and reéchoes the inner splendor 
of God. This, the deepest meaning to be found in things, 1s known only to the be- 
liever. The way to such knowledge lies through Christ and His Church. Supernatural 
being and happening are, like all matters Divine, at once transcendent and imma- 
nent. It is deepest calm in the over-worldly Divine essence, and at the same time is 
most-living, effective power in nature by reason of the inseparable connection be- 
tween all creatures and God. 

‘The supernatural is present in the structure of the natural; but no natural power 
can find the key to this passive but still positive presence. The genuine supernatural 
is not, as it were, only an external appendage to or an ornament of the natural. It 1s, 
rather, an unfolding and completion of natural being in its deepest depths. ‘The super- 
natural is, therefore, more natural than the merely-natural. The mysteries of Chris- 
tian being and becoming are more real, richer in meaning, than the whole of the tre- 
mendous world reality considered apart from the Mystertum Christi. 

Supernatural life is participation in the inner-divine, trinitarian life in such a 
manner as is possible to creatures — since they have had it placed within their reach 
through the Incarnation. The sacraments constitute this manner, and are always 
unifications of created matter and Divine grace. Christian art follows their model. 
The Painters’ Book of Mount Athos even speaks of an especial consecration of the 
artist, and terms his handiwork a sacramental. This view was based on the fact that 
the creative artist can carry the Incarnation of the Divine Word into the realm of 
beautiful imagery by means of the form which he creates. 

Christian art necessarily begins with created things, being a human activity the 
products of which are intended for human beings. But it transcends this starting- 
point in that it seeks a higher unity and purposiveness — in that it seeks the face of 
God. Non-Christian art likewise searches for this awesome, ultimate reality, though 
unconsciously and at the cost of many errors. Antique pagan art, for example, was at 
first thoroughly religious, having for its object the quest of the face of God. But it re- 
mained enmeshed in the merely created, unable to lift itself above the limitations of 
humanity, however noble and god-like. 

Only in the Saviour was there built the bridge from God to man, making it 
possible for us to achieve unity of being and doing with God in artistic activity also. 
Saint Paul tells the Corinthians that God “hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Christ Jesus” (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
and Saint John declares “he that seeth Me, seeth the Father also” (John xiv. Q). 
Christ is the immediate symbol of the Father. In His countenance we behold the 
countenance of the Father. Contemplation of Christ is, therefore, also the final norm 
of Christian art. 


THE development of dogma manifests this truth clearly. The Christology of the 
Monophysites, which recognized in Christ only one (Divine) nature, led necessarily 
to the oriental deification of images. The image of Christ is Christ, the picture of 
the saint is the saint — in short, the image ceases being art and becomes reality. It 
was, for example, customary to scrape some pigment from the ikons of saints and 
mix it with the wine of Communion. 
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Nestorian Christianity, which saw in Christ not only two natures but also two 
persons united only in a moral sense, naturally arrived at an art which emphasized 
the human —a realistic art — since for it human nature had a value essentially its 
own. Therefore the first realistic image of the Crucified Saviour appeared in Syria. 
The over-emphasis thus placed on the human ultimately led from religious art toa 
purely humanistic art. 

Catholic dogma teaches that in Christ two natures are one in one Divine person. 
It holds that in Him God and man became a physical unit, although the man in Him 
remained a creature. To this teaching there corresponds an art for which a created 
something is not Divine in itself, but can become — when illuminated by the Divine 
idea — a symbol, a transparency, of the Divine. In contrast with expressionistic and 
Oriental art, this Catholic art recognizes the existence of the natural, uses it as a 
foundation, but seeks to spiritualize it into a living symbol of the Divine by means of 
the character of its style. Accordingly in this art one beholds the face of God — not in 
accordance with the stern majesty of the Hebraic concept of God, nor in the forms of 
Egypt and Babylon, but in a spirit of tenderness and affection humanistically refined 
by Greece. For this last is the counterpart of the right idea of Christ: ‘‘For the grace of 
God our Saviour hath appeared to all men. . . . the goodness and kindness of God 
our Saviour appeared” (Titus ii. 11; iii. 4). Christ is the reflection of the Father and 
the model of all creation. He is the fullness of truth and grace, and therewith also 
the perfecting of human art. 

All Christian being, seeing, and forming (in these very words a relationship based 
upon the Trinity is expressed) proceed from the Father, through Christ as the Logos 
made man, and through His mystical continuation, the Church. In the Church, 
Christ is the way, the measure, the method, the canon, the spiritual order, the clarify- 
ing, dividing, and unifying light. But no cold light, no logos hard as crystal, no iron 
fate is this Word. He is Verbum spirans amorem — “‘a Word that breathes love.” 

Therefore all Christian being, seeing, and forming takes place within the Holy 
Ghost, who is eternal Divine Love. The Holy Spirit is the perfume of the Logos, even 
as the Logos is the flower of the Father. He is the sweetness of the Logos, even as the 
Logos is the fruit of the Father. He is transpiercing as a flame; He is that which is 
most ultimate, most intimate, that which is tenderest, that which is the uniting and 
perfecting principle in all Christian being, seeing, and forming. ; 

It is impossible to create a genuinely Christian art independently of the Holy 
Spirit. According to the testimony of Saint Paul, no one can think or profess that 
“Christ is Lord, except in the Holy Ghost.”’ Now the Christian artist is to give form 
to Christ Himself. And in order to do so, he must first of all advance in a measure 
from a grasp of the bare essentials of the Faith toward a comprehensive vision of the 
supernatural fullness of truth in Christ. He must possess a living relationship to the 
Holy Spirit, Who, as the “finger of God,” is so really the form-giver, the perfector, 
Who on the one hand draws out of the creature that which is its very heart’s core, and 
on the other hand develops to the last detail that which is beheld in the Logos. He is 
also the sanctifying principle, because He is the personal love existing in God. Christ 
as the Logos is the knowable measure, the gleaming primal image. The Holy Spirit 
makes that which is beheld in Christ real and living in every part. He forms Christ in 
our human personalities. He must move the heart, guide the hand of the artist. ‘The 
Logos affords the vision of supernatural reality; the Holy Spirit confers warmth and 
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love, and therewith the specific Christian ability to create powerfully and joyfully. 
What alone makes the Christian artist fruitful is this: he rests in the being of the 
Father; there gazes upon the reflection of the Father, the Logos made flesh, and then 
reproduces in material form, under the breathing of the Holy Spirit, that which he 
ro ae from the natural point of view the artist is privileged by reason of God’s 
especial desire, being fitted out with extraordinary gifts in order that with these he 
may render an outstanding service to the community. Greater sensitiveness is native 
to him; he is more likely to suffer and more nearly akin to nature; but he also pos- 
sesses greater ability to make abstractions and to give them form. He is, therefore, 
shouldered with a greater obligation to the community than are other men. 


THE artistic personality is nevertheless not the highest norm of Christian art. It is 
necessary that a relationship between personality and art exist and find expression. 
The artist cannot rid himself of his individual personal endowment. This is, as it were, 
the womb created by God, which makes the artist receptive and creative. Yet it is 
equally clear that individuality alone cannot be the ultimate norm. The Holy Spirit 
is the active guiding principle, first as He is operative in the community and secondly 
— primarily — as He is operative in the community worshiping God. Full contact 
with the communal cult is therefore what the artist needs above all. When isolated 
he inevitably deteriorates and loses himself in himself. Like every other Christian, he 
has the right and the duty to derive strength from the fountain source. What is, when 
left outside, subject to disintegration and to constantly greater weakening of light and 
life, abides in the clearest fullness and the most native wholeness when within the 
praying Church. 

All Christian acting and creating has a more or less close relationship with the 
cult. But the Christian cult is directed toward the Trinity. Its guiding formula is: to 
the Father through the Son by means of the power of the Holy Spirit. Divine worship 
in the Church is therefore the natural school of Christian art. In it there takes place a 
continuous visioning and re-imaging of the countenance of God, such as is possible 
nowhere else. And in the conduct of the liturgical veneration of God, particularly the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, the countenance of God is most resplendent — then the Chris- 
tian community is adoring the Father in the Opus Dei, in the sacrificial act of Christ; 
and, being united with Christ in the Holy Spirit, codperates in His sacrifice, so that 
here is the source of mightiest inspiration also for the artistic effort of a Christian 
artist. Those find this inspiration most fruitful who are in a measure prepared for it by 
faith and self-denial. Artistic personality remains throughout all the conditio sine qua 
non — the naturally given premise. 

The liturgical cult of the Church is a renewal, a continuation, a continuous 
simultaneousness, of and with the redemptive work of Christ. The art of the cult must 
therefore act redemptively, must exude transfiguration; for its appeal is to the com- 
munity which, as the believing corpus Christi mysticum, stands glad and free in the 
presence of the Father. 

The Christian cult is the celebration of mysteries, the awesome bringing about of 
the giving of grace and sanctification to mankind through the Church, which is 
Christ continuing on earth. Accordingly the art of this cult is, with respect to both 
content and form, an art of mysteries. It is naturally so; it cannot be anything else. 
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When it strives to be aught else, it fails in its mission. The art of mysteries is a making 
visible of an occurrence in the realm of grace—of the flaring up of Divine love and 
power in an event circumscribed by time. Both things are intimately associated: the 
time-bound, human event, and the eternal, Divine operation. The time-bound ele- 
ment is that by means of which art comes about. But art cannot be satisfied with that 
element. The historical must be expanded into the symbolical. 

This is so for two reasons: first, the Divine can be indicated only through a symbol; 
second, the community as such can only be impressed and influenced through the 
symbolistic, typifying statement. Therefore that which genuine art attempts over and 
over again —to make the Divine, the Beauty Absolute, visible or discernible in an im- 
pressive way—has since the Incarnation been within the scope of artistic effort to an 
extent unparalleled hitherto. 

Primitive Christian art, inspired by the Liturgy, intuitively understood this 
essential fact, which we of to-day are laboriously trying to rediscover. The art of the 
catacombs and of the Ravenna mosaics reaches across the ages to establish fellowship 
with modern art that is genuinely expressive. This also seeks to say what is most inti- 
mate and profound as simply as possible. But “most intimate” is not a term which can 
be limited to the human soul. 

Now how can the Divine be represented? It can find artistic expression in the 
events of the earthly life of Christ, provided that these are conceived of and repre- 
sented not as mere historical events but also as the vessels and shells of a mystery — 
that is, of the Divine content which they possess. That represented as historical must 
allow an infinite capability of development to appear and to remain. It ought not to 
be just an illustration for a copy of Holy Writ. It must seek rather to become the 
occasion for making manifest the Divine work of redemption in mankind. 

Thus for example a picture of the Annunciation does not show us Christ Himself, 
and yet it makes us sensible not merely of the whole of Christ, but also of the Blessed 
Trinity. God is represented by the angel whose Ave hails from the Father, is accom- 
panied by the overshadowing power of the Holy Spirit and effects the union of Divine 
and human natures in the person of the Son. 

Mary appears as the representative of all humanity, as the receiving Church. 
Where she stands, all of us stand. Her fiat each and every one of us must repeat. The 
Greeks term the Annunciation Evayyedouds, the joyful message, as being the revelation 
of the whole Gospel to Mary and through her to us. 

Another example is that of the meeting between the women and the Angel of the 
Resurrection at the tomb. Christ Himself is not visible, and yet He alone is revealed. 
Again, the Angel is the ambassador of God, while the women stand for the Church 
(and therewith for us) receiving in faith tidings of His victory over death and the 
grave. In so far as pictures of Christ Himself are concerned—e.g., the baptism in the 
Jordan, or the transfiguration on Mount Tabor — they are just as truly self-portraits 
of the Church as was the mediaeval painting of the royal virgin who, standing beside 
the Cross, caught in a chalice the blood from her Redeemer’s side. 

Through the power of the Incarnation, however, everything human becomes 
related to God in a new way, is drawn into the orbit of the Divine-human being and 
doing of the Redeemer. The ills which men suffer, pain, suffering, and death, do not 
cease to cause unhappiness and to wreak destruction. But they take on a positive 
value, they condition our eternities. 
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Therefore the Christian artist will also seek to render visible pain and sorrow, 
not as ultimates but rather as a passage to glory, as things both capable of redeeming 
and actually redemptive. Thus the artist becomes a herald of Christ’s saving of the 
world, and a participator in the consoling office of the Holy Spirit. 

It is indeed the special task of Christian art to bring to visualization, as a fruit of 
close union with the mystical Christ and the Holy Spirit, the victorious power of 
sacrificial love and the transfigurability of everything human and earthly through the 
Resurrection. Not torture, the rottenness of the grave, and horror, but hope, law, and 
cheerful surrender; not the battle and the cry for help, but orderliness and self-control 
even in the deepest affliction, are to loom up over all earthly misery, even as Our Lord 
Himself, in His bloody anguish in the garden, was not without the vzszo beata. 

Yes, precisely because ours is a time of need, Christian art must be an art of 
Easter, as it was in the Catacombs during the era of persecution. Art should as it did 
then let its alleluias resound as a consoling, redeeming transfiguration from out of the 
midst of suffering mankind. In the very channel of the stream of time, Christian art is 
to bear witness to the Omnipotent, the Unchanging, which casts a radiance over our 
path, being our true goal and way — the Countenance of God. 
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Missionary Art 


The Most Reverend Crxusus Costantini 


TITULAR ARCHBISHOP OF THEODOSIOPOLIS 


The Need of Adaptation to Indigenous Art 


IT IS some three hundred years since missions were organized in the Far East; now 
we are beginning to establish the Church there in its usual form: that is, entrusting 
those portions of the ancient missions which are most flourishing to native bishops 
and clergy. The missions, terminus a quo, flow naturally into the terminus ad quem, 
namely into the constitution of a native hierarchy. And the success and glory of 
missionaries lies in this; for so they see the definite blossoming and fruitage of the 
soil into which they first broke. The native Church is born of that generosity which 
Christianity alone can inspire, generosity of labor, of money, of daily and often heroic 
sacrifice, of zeal and spiritual anxiety, generosity continually renewed to take up 
again the interrupted work, and which, often, is sanctified by the supreme test of love, 
the proof by blood. 

The missionary problem can be summed up in the great words of Saint Paul: 
“Omnia omnibus,” that is to make oneself all things to all men. It therefore involves a 
number of peculiar exigencies in the line of adaptation with regard to all those matters 
which do not touch faith and morals. Already in the year 1659 Propaganda was 
tracing the masterly outline of this programme of adaptation: “Do not make any 
effort toward, and do not for any reason persuade the people to change their customs, 
unless they should be patently opposed to religion and morality. In truth, what could 
be more absurd than to transport into China France, Spain, Italy, or some other part 
of Europe? Do not import these, but Faith, which does not repudiate or despise the 
uses and customs of any people, provided they be not immoral; it desires on the con- 
trary to see them preserved with all respect.””! 

Evidently the programme of adaptation referred to art, too, since the latter has 
so large a part in the manifestations of worship. It cannot be said that this problem 
was faced or resolved in ages gone by. The missionaries were absorbed by too many 
other great and pressing needs; and sometimes also, if I may be permitted to say it, 
they were turned aside by the external forms in which the missions were organized, 
forms that did not always appear free of colonizing concepts. It was perhaps for this 
reason that missionary art, generally, was an imported art, influenced chiefly by the 
various nationalities of the missionaries. But now that the Church is being established 
with a native hierarchy and clergy, the time seems ripe to examine ex professo the prob- 
lem of a missionary art, and to resolve it according to the high inspiration of the 
Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. 

In 1923 I addressed a letter to two Superiors of missions in China, setting forth 
my views with regard to the missionary artistic problem. I asserted that Western art in 
China seemed to me an error of style, that this art represented difficulties with regard 
to the propagation of the faith; I insisted upon the universality of Christian art; and 
finally concluded by affirming that Chinese art could be excellently applied to the 
service of Catholic worship. In a private letter to me Propaganda approved my 


1 Collectanea, 135. 
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postulation. Strong with this support, I made up my mind that henceforth ee was 
no utility in continuing discussion, but that it would be better to come down 
practical matters. The facts themselves, if crowned with success, would put an en 
iscussions. 

im By agreement with the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, I called to 
China in 1926 the distinguished architect, Dom Adalbert Gresnigt, O.8.B.5 whom I had 
met at Monte Cassino. He established himself at the Catholic University of Peking 
and began to work there. We owe to him the plans for the same University; plans for 
the regional Seminaries of Hongkong and of Kaifeng; plans for the Seminary of the 
Disciples of the Lord at Suanhwa (Peking); and many designs of churches and chap- 
els, ecclesiastical furnishings, and ornaments. 

In 1928, while visiting an exhibition at Peking, I was struck by some panels on 
silk, with landscapes and figures, painted by a pagan artist named Ch’en. In the 
landscapes I found a rare sense of poetry, and a freshness which rendered the tradi- 
tional forms more vivid and more plastic. In the figures there was a modesty, an ele- 
gance, difficult to define, but which rendered charming the outline, the color, the 
expression of the forms. There was a light of inspiration, and a delicate sense of rep- 
resenting not so much the material object, as a poetic aspect of the same, according to 
the finest traditions of Chinese painting, which is full of spirituality. I thought that 
this painter had splendid aptitudes for representing sacred subjects. I sent for him to 
the Apostolic Delegation and gave him the New Testament to read, begging him to 
try his hand at representing a Virgin and Child, while I left him entirely free to 
depict them in whatever way he pleased. He portrayed Our Lady in a modest but 
graceful interior with the Divine Child in her arms: the window gives view upon an 
open landscape. Chinese painting takes pleasure in enlivening its compositions with 
trees, flowers, or rocks, following the canon of an ancient sage: to render the life of 
the spirit by means of the rhythm of things. 

Later on, after mature study of the religious problem, our artist asked for Bap- 
tism, which I had the joy of administering to him in the chapel of the Apostolic Dele- 
gation. We present here a few of the pictures of this modest but sincere artist (pages 
22, 23) who has become our painter, and who is very busy teaching painting at the 
University of Peking and executing the commissions which come to him from various 
missionaries. 

After these first encouraging experiences, I summed up in the May number of 
the Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis of 1932 various studies on Christian art in China, 
accompanying the text with numerous illustrations. The Congregation of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith examined the publication and was kind enough to send me the 
following letter: ? 

I esteemed it a duty to present the pamphlet to His Holiness, who was much pleased 

with it, and who learned with lively satisfaction of the strides made in China by Christian 

art, understood in a truly Catholic spirit and not as an importation from the West. The 

ideas exposed by Your Excellency, with that particular competence which you derive from 

your studies, and to which your publications bear witness in the field of sacred art, are 

entirely the ideas and wishes of the Holy See, and it is to be desired that, at least gradually, 

they should find a practical and general application in China. 

Very justly you observe: ““The question of art is an accessory question, and yet it has 
an immense importance as a representative element of an idea that is not occidental but 
7 2546/32. Rome, July 15, 1932. 
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universal.” It is necessary in fact that the Catholic Church should appear in an attractive 
form and not as anti-Chinese, and this especially in view of the pagans who are to be con- 
verted. Furthermore, as it would be strange and ridiculous for the Chinese to pretend to 
impose their traditional architecture and painting upon Europe, so it would be no less 
strange and out of place to introduce into China the forms, however excellent they may be, of 
Western or classic art. These forms would naturally stamp the Catholic Church with a 
foreign aspect which cannot be agreeable to those who have formed their mentality and 
their taste in Eastern lands. 

In fact, the Catholic Church, as Your Excellency observes, never has imperialistic 
aims, and it respects all that is good in whatever civilization. 


This document of Propaganda settles the question of the principles of missionary 
art. And the same holds good, we think, for India and Japan and in general for all 
countries of ancient civilization which have an art of their own. Father H. Heras, 
S.J., has treated the question of art in India, advocating the adoption of a native 
Christian art. And in the Dutch Colonies, a Dutch Catholic has resolved the question 
with concrete examples in several noble undertakings. He had the good fortune of 
discovering an excellent native sculptor: Iko. 

Japan, too, by means of an inspired painter, Seikyo Okayama, who became a 
convert to the Catholic Church, has made great steps toward an adaptation of 
Christian art to the tastes and genius of the people. We present some interesting ex- 
amples of the works of the sculptor Iko, and of the painter Seikyo Okayama (pages 
28, 24, 25). 

Missionary Art Among Primitive Peoples 


MISSIONARY art offers yet another problem. If it is relatively easy to solve the 
difficulty with regard to civilized people who have an art of their own, what is the 
missionary to do when he finds himself among primitive peoples, such as the Negroes 
in Africa, the Indians in America, the aborigines in Oceania? Is he to import the art of 
Europe in whatever manner seems best to him? 

We think not. European art has been produced not only by the genius of Euro- 
peans but by a number of local elements, such as climate, materials apt for construc- 
tion, customs, domestic, civil, religious. The architecture of the north of Europe, to 
speak but of that, is more acute than that of the south: the inclined roofs serve the 
purpose of allowing the snow to slide down. Missionary art, too, must take into ac- 
count not only the tastes of the people but also the climate, the materials at hand for 
construction, the necessities of worship and of life. Primitive peoples are not devoid 
of taste, and of a particular form of artistic taste. In fact, if they have no architectural 
tradition, they have nevertheless, almost always, very interesting traditions of in- 
dustrial art. Artistic taste is so inborn in man that, even in remote caves where he has 
lived in a savage or semi-savage state, he has left traces of his artistic spirit in designs 
that somehow reach effects of great realism, or of genuine elegance. 

There was a time when Negro art was despised as the expression of an uncultured 
and inferior race. Then, recently, the very same art became fashionable, exhibitions 
were made to show it, and it was exalted in dithyrambic praise. A fair and equitable 
judgment should stand between these two extremes. 

With regard to architecture, we think the missionary should be guided by some 
local model, if there is one; but, in any case, by logic: that is, the purpose for which the 
building is intended, local climate, and the material which he will find most readily 
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at hand. Decorative motifs are almost always to be found on the spot. There are 
earthenware vessels, ornaments, textiles, and often bronzes and coppers rich in 
elements of design. If these decorations, drawn from industrial art, are added toa 
logical construction, a novel eer: of piercer will have been created which can 
e perfectly Christian and perlectly indigenous. 

a “Tt is es writes Mies Delafosse in his Les Négres (Rieder, Paris), “that 
architecture which was almost unknown to the populations of the Gulf of Guinea 
and Equatorial Africa, except in the branch of ornament, has achieved considerable 
development in the zone of the Sudan. But it appears in its full unfolding only in the 
midst of those people who have accepted Islam: the Sudanese style of architecture, 
although it subsequently assumed a completely local character, 1s of Arab-Berber 
origin. In spite of this, as a style, it is a striking proof of the artistic power of Negroes, 
since they were here able to produce such brilliant results in a branch of art of which 
they had seen only a very few examples and for which their tradition had in no way 
prepared them.” $e: 

With regard to ecclesiastical furnishings, it is rare indeed that a missionary finds 
himself among peoples so primitive that they do not have a certain ornamental 
formulary. The author quoted above says again with respect to the Negroes of Africa: 
“There is a field in which they are masters, and that is in the industrial arts which 
comprise works in earthenware, wood, copper, gold, leather, textiles. Vessels of all 
shapes and for all purposes, decorated and varnished; spoons finely wrought; ham- 
mers for striking musical instruments; staffs of command; low chairs and high chairs, 
each of which is a marvel of patience and of skill; canoe-paddles, elegantly slender; 
straight or curved knives with handles of wood inlaid with metal; arms for throwing, 
with blades gracefully wrought; shields for war and for parade; small objects in cop- 
per, cast, or in relief; gold jewelry of filigree, or cast; rings and bracelets of delicate 
open-work; cushions, saddles, boots, and sword-sheaths of flexible leather and vari- 
ously tinted; curious boxes made of oryx skin; holders and mats of colored osiers; 
textiles of cotton, wool, or raffia (palm), which are genuine tapestries of sober and 
varied motif and hues selected with definite taste; embroideries in cotton or silk of a 
singular richness and fine design; all this is beginning to be familiar to us, thanks to 
collections gathered into museums, or to special exhibitions of the same. More than 
one of our own manufacturers has taken his ideas from these objects, to place before 
the public of Europe new designs which are much appreciated by them. In Africa 
itself there are missionaries who develop the artistic industries among the natives, and 
the latter begin to find a real and unexpected source of income in the exportation of 
these products of their industry and skill.” 

At times even peoples who are less cultured than formerly have a past ennobled 
by ancient artistic monuments like the Mexicans, who had in past ages the splendid 
civilization of the Mayas, and certain tribes of North Africa and Asia Minor, among 
whom the advent of the Moors superposed Arab forms upon a more ancient artistic 
tradition. It will be useful for the missionary to go back to origins, studying, for 
example, in Asia Minor the art of the Hittites and Syro-Babylonians, in Northern 
Africa Egyptian, Roman, and Coptic art. 

_In conclusion we might repeat that there is a problem of missionary art, also, 
which refers to peoples who have not a great native art, and it is our opinion that this 
problem is worthy of our attention. We limit ourselves merely to pointing out its 
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existence. ‘The Church, by raising these peoples to supernatural grace and to Chris- 
tian civilization, has a wide and fertile field for creating among them a Christian 
native art. 

_The founders of colonies do not usually pay much attention to the particular 
genius of the people upon whose soil they found their colonies: they import their own 
commerce, their own art, their own culture; they obey a logic which is not always 
m agreement with the convictions of the missionary. The Church does not seek to 
dominate, but rather to serve the people to whom she ministers; she offers them her 
inexhaustible charity to redeem them from sin and from the many miseries which are 
the consequence of sin. She does not seek to impose herself as a foreign power, but 
rather to embrace in the bosom of Catholic fraternity all the races that come to her, 
without de-nationalizing any one of them; or, in any case, without condemning any- 
thing that is good in the national character of any one of them. Missionary art among 
primitive people can, therefore, and should have a spirit different from that of the 
art of the colonizers. 


Objections to Indigenous Art 


WE cannot take into consideration objections which come from a want of artistic 
comprehension, or from mere prejudice. A missionary writes, for instance, that there 
is no art in China. It is useless to contend with anybody who has ideas of this sort 
on the subject of art. But there are other objections that are wholly worth discussing, 
and these should be examined. 


I. Some missionaries say: Art is an accessory thing and it has only a relative importance. We are 
harassed by other and far more pressing cares. 


It is true that art is an accessory thing, but it does have a real importance. 
When one stops to think that the most splendid monuments in the East are almost 
always the temples, one cannot agree that art is unimportant. A beautiful and noble 
church is bound to give pagans a high idea of the religion to which it is consecrated, 
whereas a church that is vulgar and without distinctive character will inevitably 
convey a mean impression of that religion. 

Consider the glorious artistic patrimony of the Catholic Church. The missionary 
should remember that, although far away, he is the representative and heir of a great 
tradition, and that he is called upon to collaborate, even within the modest limits 
of his own possibilities, with the magnificent history, the art of the Catholic Church. 
He is perhaps naturally inclined to think of the problems of art in terms of the little 
church of his own village; instead the problem should be considered from a far wider 
point of view: namely, as one of the problems which concern the Catholic Church 
itself, and his own missionary science of method. 

It is likewise true that the missionary has far more pressing anxieties and cares. 
But it is well that the problem of art should be studied, and that it should be resolved 
according to principles. After the missionary has done the first hard work of breaking 
ground in pagan soil, he will have to care for the ultimate development of the mission; 
and in the building of the first churches he will know by what rules he should be 
guided, and he himself will be bringing his personal contribution to the realization 


of a high missionary ideal. 
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Il. It is said: The natives themselves, priests and faithful, prefer European art. 

It is a fact that there are priests, especially those of the country districts, who 
sometimes prefer European art. But this is due to a false notion of culture and to a 
perversion of artistic taste; if indeed one can speak of aesthetic judgment and of 
culture with regard to persons who have not the least preparation 1n, or notion of, art. 
To judge Chinese or Japanese or Indian art, it 1s not sufficient to have been born in 
these countries, any more than the fact of having been born in Rome or in Paris would 
enable a person to judge European art. Only those who are endowed by nature with a 
certain artistic sense, refined by education and attention, are able to speak of art. 
How many good country priests and how many administrators of churches, even 
among us, have sometimes parted light-heartedly with precious antique objects, or 
have undertaken deplorable restorations of ancient churches, without even suspecting 
that they were offending history or art, and believing on the contrary in good faith 
that they were embellishing the church and providing for the decorum of worship. 
It was precisely to prevent these losses to art that the Holy See and the Hierarchy 
have thought of instituting Diocesan Committees for Sacred Art. Our Christians 
in the mission countries are for the most part lowly folk, often poor and illiterate, 
and in their simplicity they often confuse native art with the pagan idea, and repudi- 
ate forms which, to their ingenuous mind, are associated with idolatry. But this is due 
to ignorance and to the want of discrimination between the religious idea and art; 
ignorance that a little education and culture would easily dispel. 

The same objection was made in certain places with respect to native bishops. 
The Christians were so accustomed to have over them bishops who were foreigners 
and to the protection which, even politically, these bishops could confer that at first 
they were somewhat dismayed at the idea of having Chinese bishops. But these ideas 
have undergone a rapid change; nowadays the Christians themselves often take the 
initiative of asking for native bishops; and if a few still remain, here and there, who 
prefer foreign bishops, the preference is due to vulgar considerations which concern 
material advantages. 

When in 1865 Lincoln abolished slavery in America, many of the Negroes did 
not appreciate the blessing conferred on them and would have preferred the ancient 
state of things. But to-day none would wish to return to their previous condition. 

To solve the problem of indigenous art, which is a delicate one, it is expedient 
to consider not the opinion of a small minority of Christians who have not much 
instruction, but the sentiment, the genius, the history of the great mass of the pagan 
population and of its intellectual élite. It is to this mass that the Missionary should 
turn, striving with inexhaustible charity to win it to Christ. The great Mongolian 
Emperor Kublai Khan, who in 1279 conquered China, knew very well that it was not 
advisable to go against the traditional ideas of the Chinese people; so when he built 
the new capital, Cambaluc (Peking), he closely followed their traditional ideas, 
limiting himself simply to the extension of the city plan.* The Manchurian dynasty, 
which installed itself at Peking in 1644, worked hard to make itself Chinese with the 
Chinese. One of the greatest Emperors of that dynasty, K’ien-Lung (1736-1796) 
had in his service as painters several Jesuits, and among them the well-known Cas- 
tiglioni (1698-1 766). These Jesuit artists began by painting in the European man- 
ner, but some of their pictures were refused by the Emperor. “I was obliged,’ wrote 

* Symposium of Chinese Culture, Chinese Institute of Pacific Relations, 1931. 
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the French Jesuit Attiret, “to forget all that I had ever learned, so to speak, and to 
make myself a new manner to conform to the taste of this nation. Their eyes ac- 
customed to their own architecture do not much appreciate our mode of building.”’ 4 
The brilliant Chinese painter Wu Yu Shan (1631-1718) was converted to Christianity 
and became a Jesuit, taking the name of Simon Francis Xavier a Cunha. But if the 
Chinese painter, following the custom of that age, took a Portuguese name, nobody 
will suppose that he was obliged to change his style. He went on painting pictures 
in the Chinese style, and they are still highly esteemed at the present day. It is the 
genius of Christianity to respect personality while elevating it and purifying it. The 
missionary Father Van Dyk, author of a catechism in images, wrote in the Bulletin 
Catholique de Pékin, 1924: ““You may rest assured that a Chinaman will be prouder 
of a building in the Chinese style than of a church in European style; this is true 
especially of the neophytes. It is vain to pretend that a European church is an element 
of attraction for pagans who a priori have so little sympathy for the religion of the 
West; and here [in a Vicariate of Mongolia] even the Christians, after the pagans, 
call the churches Yang Tang, the European temples. To be converted to Christianity 
is translated into pagan language as soei_yang jenn, that is, to follow the men of the 
West. Let us endeavor then not to accentuate with our foreign art this note which has 
already an origin and a tone of contempt.” 

A Jesuit missionary, Father Ten Berge, in a lesson given at the Missionary Week 
of Louvain, 1926, answered the same objection, that natives often prefer European 
art. “In all countries,” he said, “‘it is of supreme importance that the Catholic, that 
is the Universal, Religion should not be presented as an exclusively European article. 
We must do all we can to free it, disengage it from European accessories, lest we should 
see it boycotted, in common with all other products of Europe.” 

It has been observed to me, it is true, that sometimes, after a first attempt to 
produce a native Christian art, the native Christians have expressed their preference 
for European statues and engravings. This would only go to prove that in the East 
we have succeeded, at the cost of immense efforts, in corrupting the taste of a few 
thousands of natives, generally of the less cultured class. But we must not forget that 
our task is not so much to consult the taste of a small, present-day Christianity; we 
must ask ourselves rather if we are not repelling from the Catholic faith thousands 
of pagans whom we have failed to attract by means of an adaptation of their art. 


III. The Chinese, the Japanese, the Koreans, etc., usually show pride in possessing in their midst 
buildings erected in the European style. 


We must grant that the Far East did at one time affect the fashions of Europe, 
and that it had a certain mania for foreign styles. But in our own day the nationalism 
of the Orientals has in a great measure attenuated these manifestations of European 
mode. At Peking, at Nanking, at Canton, etc., new buildings are being erected that 
are full of character and elegance and are purely Chinese in style; ennobled by the 
line and ornament of ancient tradition and yet quickened with a new spirit, these 
modern constructions appear like fresh flowers blossoming upon the vigorous stock 
of a thousand-year-old Chinese art. 

The chief centres of commerce have taken on that special aspect, half European 
and half Oriental, hybrid and unrefined, which constitutes the artistically ignoble 

4 Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, Vol. 22, p. 291. 
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character of colonial cities. Contact with resident Europeans and Americans and Ans 
exigencies of business have given this appearance to the new Citles of the Far East; 
but let us say frankly that art, true art, suffers a martyrdom in these cities of aa 
fusion, devoid of history and created by business men and by the newly rich. A churc 
in the Western style may pass muster in these centres, where it will harmonize with 
the heterogeneous setting. Nevertheless we think that the Christian idea would gain 
by rising above the earthly level of a colony of merchants to attach itself to the historic 
ideals of a nation. At Tsingtao, a city built by the Germans and occupied for a brief 
space of time by the Japanese, the latter, desiring to erect a temple for their own form 
of worship, were very careful not to adopt the style of the modern city. They re- 
mained faithful to the religious style of Japan, which is derived from, and closely 
similar to, the Chinese. 

We ourselves have built a regional Seminary upon a hill at Hong Kong. The 
plans for it were made by the Benedictine Adalbert Gresnigt, in the Chinese style of 
the renascence. This edifice has caused no surprise, although it is in a city of colonial 
type; on the contrary, it is there to testify that the Church in her artistic inspiration 
asserts a universal concept, refusing to follow any foreign fashion. 


IV. Pagan style is too reminiscent of tdolatrous style. 

Let us say at once that “pagan style” is an improper term; there is no such thing 
as pagan style. There is national style, which is traditional and which of itself is 
indifferent: it may suit a home, a pagoda, a temple, etc. Decorative art, instead, is 
apt to be impregnated with pagan ideas. But the matter is one of knowing how to 
distinguish, so as to use the elements of constructive and decorative art and make 
them serve for the representation of the Christian idea. Our Christians too often 
confuse style with doctrine. It is a misunderstanding which should be dispelled. But, 
as we use the language of paganism to express Christian concepts, we should learn 
well the language of national art, to be able to express Christian concepts fittingly 
by its means. Certainly, our first care must be to preserve the doctrine pure. No com- 
promise is possible where there is the danger of offending against this purity of doc- 
trine or against the morals of Christianity. Yet the first Christians in Rome did not 
confuse style and doctrine. And the Church knew how to draw from the rich patrimony 
of the classic pagan tongue her own proper language, theological, philosophical, and 
liturgical, so clear, so precise, so inconfutable, and so unsubstitutable. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas took from Aristotle the philosophic material wherewith 
he built that marvelous monument of truth which is the Summa. And let us call to 
mind certain significant facts of modern history. The Mohammedans did not hesitate 
to enter Hagia Sophia of Constantinople, and the Christians of Cordova did not hesi- 
tate to transform a marvelous mosque into a Cathedral. It will be necessary to do a 
work of clarification and of education in order that Christians may not confound the 
patrimony of Christian doctrine with the external forms of a church. The Moslems 
and Buddhists in China have, centuries since, resolved this problem, cleverly adapt- 
ing themselves to the forms of Chinese art in the construction of their own mosques 
and pagodas. Licet et ab hoste doceri. This example of Mohammedans and Buddhists 
is worthy of the most attentive consideration on our part. 


V. The missionary 1s too often short of funds to undertake expensive buildings: and, usually, 
native architecture 1s more costly than European architecture. 
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This objection, unfortunately, has a certain foundation; for only too often our 
missionaries are struggling against extreme poverty. It would be idle to expect that a 
hut or a tent erected as an initial pied d terre should have any pretensions with regard 
to architecture. But at the same time we must confess that in many flourishing coun- 
tries of the Far East we have found rich and costly cathedrals erected with ample 
means and with the distinct purpose of impressing the pagans by the solemn affirma- 
tion made in their midst. It is to be regretted that these constructions, in glaring 
contrast with the monuments which surround them, appeared to the pagans as the 
assertion of a foreign idea and frequently, too, of foreign imperialism. Then again 
one must distinguish between richness and style. Chinese style, for instance, will admit 
of buildings which, while simple, yet preserve their noble and distinctive character- 
istics. In the interior of China there are small churches in the country, erected by 
local workmen, which do not cost one cent more than if they had been built in the 
European manner. These modest and attractive little structures harmonize admirably 
with the lines of the Chinese landscape. 

In China, Japan, and Korea a large use is made of timber for covering, and the 
spacious roofs of the temples become very expensive. We have already replaced the 
wooden roof by concrete or cement, without changing the aspect of the building; 
and we thus obtain, at a smaller expense, the advantage of solidity and durability; 
in fact by using concrete we avoid the damages which dampness and the white ants 
are apt to produce in timber. 


VI. It is difficult to adapt native style to ecclesiastical requirements. 

Certainly the difficulties exist, but we have asked the help of competent men in 
order to overcome them. It is time to make an end of artistic dilettantism in the mis- 
sion field, for amateurishness does not always come up to the dignity of art and to the 
requirements of Catholic worship. What appears difficult to the missionary is some- 
times quite easy for the artist equipped with studies and good taste. He will know 
how to utilize, without any trouble, the constructive and decorative elements of 
‘indigenous art and how to place them at the service of religion. What is wanted is 
artistic sense and logic. I say logic because the question is not one of copying a pagan 
temple and transforming it into a church, but rather of setting the stamp of native 
style upon a building which responds to the exigencies of Catholic worship. The 
Church is not made for art, but art for the Church. Art has a versatile spirit: it is 
the task of the artist to cull the essential signs of this spirit. Mohammedans and 
Buddhists in China have managed to adapt themselves to the Chinese manner, bend- 
ing this to the requirements of their particular form of worship, so that a Chinese 
mosque is altogether different from a Chinese pagoda. The distinguished Belgian 
painter Joseph Janssens wrote to me when I was in China in 1925: “I happened to see 
a series of very artistic photographs reproduced in a periodical, and by means of 
these I have been able to judge of the real architectural and ornamental beauty of the 
monuments of China. What richness! What character! And what variety! I had never 
appreciated it so fully before.” 


VIL. A diplomat who has traveled in China has written a book in which speaking of Chinese 
art he says: “To take from the Church her foreign aspect it is not sufficient to turn the churches 
into pagodas and adorn them with Chinese inscriptions, while suppressing the imitations of 


Roman style.’ 
5 Sforza, L’ Enigme Chinoise. 
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I reply that there is no question of transforming churches into pagodas, but only 
of borrowing the elements of Chinese style to create a new type of church. The preju- 
dice owing to which pagans see in the Church merely a foreign religion will certainly 
not disappear with the abandonment of European architecture; but the adoption of 
native architecture will constitute an act of respect and of sympathy toward this 
people, who possess a very noble style of their own, and it will contribute toward 
dispelling a bitter and fatal prejudice. 

To the mass of pagans our churches in the Western style seem to proclaim a 
foreign religion. A similar impression would undoubtedly be created in us if we should 
see in Rome or in Paris a temple built in the Indian or Chinese style. It would almost 
necessarily proclaim the Indian or Chinese character of Buddhist belief. 

The same diplomat deplores the eventual disappearance of the church of West- 
ern style: “Churches that are so touching for us,” he says, “whenever we perceive 
them in the course of our travels, appearing from afar against the yellow plain.” 
The writer manifests a sensibility worthy of respect, but he will readily grant that our 
missionaries go to China and build churches there, not to satisfy the taste of Euro- 
peans who happen to be passing by, travelers who are too easily inclined to see in the 
missionaries Christian colonizers from Europe or America. The aim of the mission- 
aries is higher by far; they are toiling to implant the Church; and in order to do it they 
must make themselves all things to all men, even in art. 

We have touched upon the principal objections. The arguments brought forward 
against us by the traditionalists in the matter of European art are not arbitrary and 
they are worthy of discussion. Tastes and views will be with great difficulty brought 
to unity and perfect accord. But Rome has spoken, and a great principle has been 
clearly established. A new idea is under way and it will certainly make a path for 
itself. 


The Sense of Measure 


IN THIS delicate matter of indigenous Christian art, it is necessary to have the sense 
of measure so as not to fall into any one of the excesses which frequently occur in 
all movements of reform. Sunt certi denique fines, quibus ultra citraque nequit consistere 
rectum. It is easy to admit, however, that native architecture and decoration, not 
holding in themselves a pagan significance, but rather receiving their significance 
from their end and use, do not represent a real danger. But when, on the contrary, 
the question is one of iconography, and especially of the images of Christ and of the 
Blessed Virgin, the matter changes aspect: it is imperative then to use tact and dis- 
cretion, and to obey that law of the tradition of Christian iconography which may 
be summed up in the one word dignity. 

This dignity, which is the fruit of inspiration, lifts religious images above all vul- 
gar realism, and confers upon them that supernatural light and that mystic beauty 
which renders them liturgical; that is, noble instruments of external worship, before 
which it is possible for us to kneel down and pray. In Christian iconography, therefore, 
that which is important is not so much physical realism as liturgical reality, that is, the 
character of holiness — Splendor veritatis et caritatis — which makes the divine tran- 
scend the human. 

_ This supernatural character is not less real than the physical character of the 
Saint, and for purposes of worship it is the supernatural character which should be 
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paramount. If this is true for images of saints, how much more is it true for images of 
Our Blessed Lord and of His Most Holy Mother. The prescriptions of Canon Law 
are very clear and severe on this point. Canon 1399 says: “Ipso iure prohibentur . . . 
imagines quoquo modo impressae Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis, Angelorum atque Sanctorum vel aliorum Servorum Dei ab Ecclesiae sensu 
et decretis alienae.” Pope Urban vim, March 15, 1642, published a Constitution 
against the abuses which had crept in with regard to holy images and ordered that 
the same should be reformed: “Ut imagines reducantur et reformentur ad habitum 
et formam in Ecclesia Catholica et Apostolica ab antiquo tempore consuetam: ut 
veneratio et cultus sic dictis imaginibus augeatur, et quae oculis fidelium subiiciuntur 
non inordinata nec insolita appareant, sed devotionem pariant et pietatem.” 

One might allege that the ancient artists of Rome had present the Hermes Cri- 
ophoros when they transformed it into an image of the Good Shepherd; they also 
made use of winged genii to represent forms of angels. They took Orpheus as a symbol 
of our Saviour. But the point then was to create a tradition which as yet did not exist. 

In a more recent age Ghirlandaio, when he was representing the birth of the 
Virgin at Santa Maria Novella in Florence, placed the scene in Florentine surround- 
ings of the fifteenth century, and arrayed the figures in the mode of Florence at that 
time. The delightful Flemish painter Van der Weyden robed his Madonnas in Flem- 
ish costumes. The Blessed Angelico himself composed a Last Supper in which Christ 
is distributing the Eucharist to His disciples in the modern manner. Raphael took his 
inspiration for the Madonnas he created from the women of Rome. Paolo Veronese 
went so far as to introduce fifteenth century courtiers into some of his pictures of the 
Last Supper. 

The Christians of Urakami in Japan who were left without pastors for about 
three centuries continued to cultivate secretly, as best they could, the religion to 
which they remained faithful. Having no other images of Mary, they kept before 
them small representations of the Kwannon (the Japanese goddess of mercy) and 
venerated them as images of the Blessed Virgin (page 27). 

In spite of all this we would not dare to suggest that Chinese types should be 
taken to make an image of Christ or of the Virgin. With regard to the garments, which 
are an accessory and variable element, we think that a greater liberty might be per- 
mitted; yet it is better, on the whole, to adhere to the traditional forms. These tradi- 
tional garments are modeled after the Greek classic fashion, a tunic and the himation 
(pallium). It seems that at the time of Our Lord similar garments were in use among 
the Jews of Palestine.‘ These traditional articles of clothing, which we find in the 
most ancient iconography and which are preserved in our Christian tradition, fit in 
admirably with the decorum of Oriental costume. As to physiognomy, the European 
type of countenance should also be avoided, and an approach made to the type of 
Palestine, which would be truer historically and also more Oriental. Still, we are not 
advocating archaeological minuteness, such as the painter Tissot sought to follow in 
his illustrations for the New Testament. This extreme care for historic realism may 
be of interest to scholars; it cannot satisfy the devotion of the faithful. A good painter, 
we insist, must be faithful to a certain historic truth, which approaches ethnographic 
reality, but he should idealize his forms, making them more alive, and more hieratic 
in expression. Thus, for example, Luke Ch’en in his picture of Blessed Odoric of 


6 ‘Fi qui vult tecum iudicio contendere et tunicam tuam tollere, dimitte ei et pallium.” (Matt. v. 40.) 
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Pordenone, took his inspiration from the European type to portray him with greater 
exactness, but for the rest he was solely guided by the laws of Chinese painting. This 
Chinese expression is absolutely necessary in Chinese iconography; otherwise it will 
neither attract nor please. Without departing from the ancient tradition, it is possible 
to represent Christian images in the Chinese style: the question is one of form rather 
than of substance. It is this principle which has inspired our Catholic painter Luke 
Ch’en in his numerous works. He has meditated the Gospel, he has studied traditional 
Christian iconography, and, thus prepared, without breaking with the past, he has 
endeavored to speak his own Chinese stylistic language. 

Every nation has its own artistic style, and China has hers. Chinese iconographic 
style has its own well-marked character and distinction. It is not based upon realism, 
but possesses forms of expression which are truly spiritual and are able to represent 
religious subjects with a high hieratic dignity. “China has made her own everything 
that has come to her, everything that she has been able to touch. But she has left to 
each one of her conquests its own specific character, and so she herself, too, has re- 
mained intact in all that she has voluntarily abandoned. Her art is like a deep and 
chaste mirror that has retained all that has been reflected upon it. In a word, the 
strength of Chinese art is in its largeness, its ingenuity, and its material perfection. 
Its idealism spiritualizes every material.’’? Why then impose upon China our foreign 
formule, since she possesses her own modes of expression, capable of giving to religious 
style so high an iconographic value? Why offend her taste, which is so delicate and 
refined, when it can so readily harmonize with Christian iconographic tradition? 
The same observations hold true for India and for Japan. Ecclesiastical tradition 
does not signify crystallization of Christian art in such and such forms of style, in 
such and such manners peculiar to a given time or country; style is only an accessory 
element for the representation of an idea, as the languages of different nations, in 
varying manners, serve for expression of similar thoughts. 

Ecclesiastical tradition, in the domain of art, represents the thought of the Church 
expressed in clear forms, full of dignity and purity, and appropriate for all the mani- 
festations of Christian worship, according to the prescriptions and the spirit of holy 
Liturgy. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius x1, in his memorable discourse at the inauguration 
of the new building for the Vatican Picture Gallery (October 27, 1932), stated that 
art must obey the laws of the Church, even while all the doors are left wide open to give 
welcome to every good and progressive development of those good and venerable 
traditions which in so many centuries of Christian life, in so great a variety of sur- 
roundings and of social and ethnic conditions, have given so many proofs of their 
inexhaustible capacity for inspiring new and beautiful forms, as often as they were 
questioned, or studied and cultivated in the twin light of genius and of faith. That 
which is new does not represent a real progress unless it is at least as good, and at 
least as fine, as what is ancient. 

eeLhe Church, living and eternal institution, has always trusted to artists the 
task of speaking to the faithful the artistic language of the epoch, being careful at 
the same time to advise them and to supervise their work; in this way she has demon- 
strated that unchangeable dogma and eternal truth are able to find, from age to age, 
different means of artistic expression, so as to enter by the eyes more deeply into the 


™Meynard, Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis, Peking, 1, 1932. 
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heart of man. So much are the dogmas suited to the conscience and to the salvation 
of man, so much does the Church, admirable teacher of the will and of the nature of 
man, desire to be easily understood by all her children and followers.” (Ugo Ojetti, 
L’Arte e la Chiesa, Milan.) It is necessary to explain this matter clearly because 
certain images of Christ and of His Holy Mother, painted recently with excessive 
Oriental realism, absolutely cannot meet with our approval. No, the question is not 
to take a Chinaman or an Indian and to make of him a portrait of Christ; this means 
only a want of dignity, contempt of tradition, and forgetfulness of historical sense. 
Even if we adopt the native style, we must not abandon the delicate sense of measure. 
Iconography should be kept in the high and pure sphere to which it belongs, and it 
should use the local artistic language without denaturing the subject. Let us never 


forget the end which religious images are intended to attain: Ut devotionem pariant 
et pretatem. 


Missionary Builders 


FOR THE practical application of the principles enunciated above it is necessary 
to prepare missionary builders, that is missionaries endowed with good taste and pro- 
vided with artistic culture. Good will is no longer sufficient, neither is dilettantism. 
Art is at the same time inspiration and science. The artist, however rich he may be in 
natural gifts, must refine his genius by serious study and tenacious effort. 

When works of Christian art are to be produced, especially in a missionary 
country, the honor of the Catholic Church is in a way at stake, for she must mark the 
conquests in her difficult advance by erecting monuments that are noble and that 
can stand comparison with great pagan monuments. 

To build a church means to build a house for the Almighty, it means to make a 
tabernacle for the Living God — Deo Viventi. An end so elevated requires a sense of 
deep respect for ecclesiastical art and for the Liturgy. Christian temples should be in a 
certain sense sermons to the pagans. The latter generally form their first ideas of 
Christianity, confusedly, according to the appearance of the churches and of the 
missionaries. How can a vulgar construction, without dignity or art, convey a high 
idea of the religion which it serves to represent? We know that our missionaries are 
generally poor; but, even with slim means, a chapel may be given a certain air of 
distinction and of dignity. There are important centres in China where sumptuous 
churches have been erected, and though much money has been spent upon them, 
their beauty has not been made equal to their cost. 

We think that religious institutes which have missions would be acting wisely in 
training some religious — or lay brother —in the study of art, and especially of 
architecture, in order that he may subsequently go to the mission countries and learn 
there the mode of construction and the decorative elements, the plastic formulary, 
and the spirit of native art, and, thus equipped, create new works of pure and noble 
line, which shall be at once perfectly Christian and perfectly indigenous. 
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A Monument of 
Annamite Christian Architecture 


Harry Lorin BINSSE 


TO MOST American Catholics our missions mean little, except a recognition of the 
necessity for their support. We know in a vague way that the Maryknoll Fathers, the 
Jesuits, the Benedictines, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and other orders have 
priests and nuns in the Far East, in Africa, and in the non-Christian regions of the 
world, whose lives are dedicated to the spread of the Church. But apart from this we 
know very little. We have no clear conception of the number of religious engaged in 
this work, of the number of conversions made by them, of the size of the Catholic 
populations in the countries where they have been active. In fact in America it is 
doubtful whether the ordinary Catholic even realizes the antiquity of mission activity, 
let alone the extent of its achievement. Perhaps one reason for this is that Protestant 
foreign missions are a comparatively new phenomenon; and the Protestant missions in 
the East have received more continuous publicity among us than the Catholic. Hence 
it comes as a surprise to learn that the Holy See created the Archdiocese of Peking in 
1303. It comes as even more of a surprise to learn that in 1819, when Protestant mis- 
sions were in their infancy, the Church in Indo-China included four bishops, two 
hundred and five priests, of which one hundred and eighty were natives, a thousand 
catechists, and one thousand five hundred nuns. There must have been at this time 
several hundred thousand Catholics in this rather small country. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that we should remember that the Catholic missionary has been a familiar 
figure in the Far East for six or seven hundred years, and that he was not completely 
unknown even before this time. 

The article specifically devoted to missionary art in this issue of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
points out the necessity for ‘““accommodation” with regard to the external form which 
the Faith should assume in countries having a culture of their own. It is intended 
here merely to tell the story of one of the greatest monuments of native Christian art 
constructed in modern times. As has just been said, the Church had made consider- 
able progress throughout Indo-China — the Annamite Empire — during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. There was in Indo-China at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century a Catholic native population having a thoroughly 
Catholic tradition and spirit — a state of affairs perhaps best indicated by the large 
number of native vocations cited above. 

Unfortunately the nineteenth century was to prove a period of intense persecution 
by the Annamite civil authorities, and it speaks well for the thorough Catholicity of 
the Christian population that it survived these persecutions as well as it did. It is 
impossible to state accurately the number of martyrs during the period of persecution 
in Indo-China. But it is safe to say that between 1833 and 1886 at least one hundred 
thousand persons were martyred in Indo-China, and the number of Christians who 
were made homeless, or suffered imprisonment or mutilation, was much greater. 
To-day this country has a population of one million, two hundred thousand Catholics; 
it contains three hundred European priests, eleven hundred eighty-three native 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL AT PHAT-DIEM 


(A transcript and translation of the notes on this plan 
will be found in the text of this issue.) 


TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATIONS 


FROM PLAN 


Page 33 


Attention a la note C, tout droit au bas de cette 
feuille. 
See note C, at the bottom of this plan. 


(a) Colonnes grande nef: hauteur 12M, circonfé- 
rence 2M 50 Toutes les colonnes sont en bois de fer. 
The columns of the principal nave, height 12 metres (39 
feet 6 inches), circumference 2.50 metres (8 feet 2 inches). 
All these columns are of tronwood. 


(b) Tombeau du P. Six. 
Tomb of Father Six. 


Balustrade en granit. 
Granite balustrade. 


(c) Une espéce de lit de camp, en UNE SEULE piéce de 
GRANIT, mesurant 4M 17 de long, 3.17 de large 0.28 
d’épaisseur, en 2 fameux morceaux paretls superposés, 
et qui donne oM 56 de hauteur! Merveilleux! 

A kind of military bed, constructed of a single piece of 
granite, measuring 4.17 metres long (13 feet 5 inches), 
3.18 metres wide (10 feet 2 inches), .28 metres thick (11 
inches), in two similar extraordinary pieces placed one on 
top of the other which give a total of .56 metres in height 
(1 foot 10 inches). Marvelous! 
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[It was formerly the custom of the Annamite no- 
bility not to mix with the common throng at serv- 
ices, and a structure similar to this, in the form of a 
traveling military cot, was usually erected in the 
vestibule of Pagan temples. Father Six installed 
one in his church so as not to do violence to local 
feelings. | 


1ére fagade ou le clocher, voir Vie du P. Six p. 
81-2 photos. 

First fagade or bell tower. See life of Father Six, page 
61-2, photographs. 


Place libre entre l’église et le péristyle carrelée en 
granit. 

Open space between the church and the peristyle paved 
in granite. 


Longueur de léglise cathédrale. 
Length of cathedral church, 75 metres (245 feet). 


sanctuaire sanctuary 


autel altar 
Echelle——scale 


(1) facade de la cathédrale et les 5 portes. 
Fagade of the cathedral and the five doors. 


[The original plan has been reduced in the pro- 
portion of 24 to 29.] 
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priests, four thousand ninety-six nuns, two hundred twenty-two priests of the regular 
clergy, seventy-one hundred and seven native catechists, twenty-one hundred twenty- 
eight schools. There are two thousand twenty-three scholars in preparatory semi- 
naries and three hundred forty-two seminarians preparing for the priesthood.+ These 
figures give some indication of the extent of Catholic activity in this part of the Far 


East. 


IT IS natural, in view of this long Catholic tradition in Indo-China, to expect some 
Catholic cultural manifestations. In such an expectation one would not be mistaken. 
For it is in Indo-China, at Phat-Diem, that one finds perhaps the finest modern ex- 
ample of native Catholic architecture. The Cathedral at Phat-Diem together with its 
outlying buildings is a monument to the tireless devotion, energy, and genius of a 
native priest of the nineteenth century. To publish a description of these buildings 
without some account of him would be to omit the most important factor in this 
magnificent achievement (pages 39-42, 33). 

This extraordinary man, generally known throughout his life as “Father Six,” 
was born in 1825 and given the name of Peter in Baptism. His parents were peasants 
living in the village of My-quan, which is not very far from the sea in the Province of 
Thanh-Hoa at the base of the steep mountains which separate Annam proper from 
Tong-king. Peter’s first education was given him by a native priest, the pastor of Bach- 
Bat. Thus one may safely say that his entire formation was in the hands of people of 
his own race, up until 1845, when he entered the preparatory seminary of Vinh-Tri. 
This seminary is located about fifteen miles from Phat-Diem. In accordance with 
the custom of the Annamite people, Peter changed his name upon entering the sem- 
inary and became known as Peter Triém. This period was that of the persecutions, 
and naturally the studies at the preparatory seminary and the seminary proper were 
subject to constant interruption. During the time of his studies in the preparatory 
seminary, Peter ‘Triém was constantly under the influence of the Blessed Paul Le Bao 
Tinh, beatified by Pius x on May 2, 1909. This extraordinary man is perhaps the 
outstanding figure in the Annamite persecutions of the nineteenth century. At the 
time Peter Triém was at the preparatory seminary, Tinh was serving as its Superior. 
This saintly man had already spent many years in prison, and he was to be con- 
demned to die for the Faith in 1857. One can imagine that the events surrounding the 
clerical education of Peter Triém were such as to make him realize fully the obstacles 
to be met by a native Catholic priest in his country. In 1855 Peter had entered the 
seminary proper of Kenon. Thus at the age of thirty he was beginning studies which 
under more peaceful circumstances would have long been completed. He was made a 
deacon in 1858, and then had to flee the seminary before ordination to the priesthood. 
At the end of the same year he was imprisoned for six months at Hanoi, and finally 
sent into exile to Lang-son. 

A digression is perhaps in order to explain the name by which Peter Triém was 
later known — Father Six. In Tong-King it had long been the custom to add to the 
names of seminarians the number of the highest order conferred upon them. Thus one 
who had received all the minor orders would be known as “Master Four Triém.” 
Peter Triém, having been made a deacon, was known as Master Six. And since he 
ministered to the Christian community of his place of exile for a long period as a dea- 


1Le Monde Missionnaire, p. 38, Paris, 1934. 
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con, he got the name of “Six” so closely associated with himself that even after his 
ordination in 1860 he continued to be called “Father Six.” 

After his ordination, Peter Triém, or Father Six, as we shall call him from now 
on, devoted his time to the needs of the Christians throughout Tong-King under the 
orders of his bishop. His great tact in dealing with the civil officers and his persever- 
ance in accomplishing the tasks set him led his bishop eventually to send him on a 
diplomatic mission to the court of Hue. In this connection Father Six took yet a new 
name, ‘ran-Van-Luc. This last name, it will be noted, appears under his effigy, re- 
produced on page 41. These diplomatic tasks Father Six accomplished with great 
success; and in 1865 he was made pastor of the parish of Phat-Diem, a desolate and 
ruined Christian community on the delta of the Red River, of which both the previous 
pastors had been put to death in the persecutions. 

Father Six set himself to work to build up his new cure, not only spiritually but 
physically. Phat-Diem was built on land made by deposits of silt carried down by the 
Red River. And the countryside surrounding it is of a similar nature. Each year new 
deposits extend the delta of the river. It can easily be imagined that land such as this is 
subject to floods and can be used only for limited forms of agriculture. Father Six set 
to work at once to try to build up the economic foundation of his people. His success 
may be imagined when one realizes that to-day Phat-Diem is a prosperous town with 
thirty thousand inhabitants and is the seat of a bishop. The present incumbent is the 
Most Reverend Alexandre Marcou, whose coadjutor is the Most Reverend Jean- 
Baptiste Tong, the first native member of the Annamite hierarchy. 

All of this leadership in material things was constantly interrupted by diplomatic 
missions, in which Father Six rendered his Church and his own people inestimable 
services. The value of these services was finally recognized by the Annamite govern- 
ment, and before his death Father Six had received all the honors which his sovereign 
could confer, having been raised to the highest rank in the mandarinate and having 
been made “Baron of Phat-Diem and Viceroy in Annam.” 


MEANWHILE Father Six saw an opportunity to realize a long cherished dream. He 
had conceived the idea that the Church would assume far greater dignity in the eyes 
of his people if it possessed an outward manifestation equal in splendor to the great 
buildings erected under Pagan auspices. And so he planned the group of structures 
which now constitute the Cathedral at Phat-Diem. The construction of such a group 
of buildings implied almost insurmountable difficulties, since the nature of the land 
surrounding Phat-Diem, as has just been indicated, affords no building materials 
whatever suitable for monumental structures. Furthermore there was the tremendous 
problem of constructing foundations adequate to support large and heavy buildings. 
But no such considerations daunted Father Six. First of all he set about making his 
foundations. His procedure was to drive great quantities of bamboo piles into the silt. 
On top of these piles he placed what can only be described as rafts of wood, which, in 
the silty mud, would last almost forever. On top of these rafts he was able to put gravel 
and other suitable surface materials. Then there was the question of what to use for 
the buildings. One of the best local materials is ironwood, which is almost inde- 
structible and can be given a very fine polish. But ironwood is extremely heavy — 
about twice as heavy as water — and hence will not float. And the nearest source of 
supply was ninety-five miles away! The only supply of marble was at an even greater 
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distance. It must be remembered that methods of transportation at this period were 
extremely primitive. Father Six set to work, however, and by many expedients and 
great ingenuity succeeded in bringing to Phat-Diem blocks of stone weighing many 
tons, columns of ironwood seventy-two inches in diameter and over thirty feet high. 
The ironwood columns were suspended on either side of junks, which made their 
hesitating way, encumbered by their tremendous burdens, from the forests of Benthuy 
to the mouth of the Red River. The actual problem of construction with such tre- 
mendously heavy and awkward materials was equally difficult. Father Six solved this 
problem by filling his buildings with earth and piling earth up around them as he 
built until all was completed. Then the earth had to be removed from the inside and 
from around the structure. This method of building proved so successful that in spite 
of typhoons, which are very severe in this part of the world, no injury has come to 
Father Six’s buildings during the forty years of their existence. 

The structures which he erected and their dates are as follows: A chapel dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart of Mary (1888). A chapel dedicated to the Sacred Heart (1889). 
The parochial church of which a plan is reproduced on page 33 (begun in 1891). 
In addition to these buildings, Father Six built himself a rectory which is to-day the 
episcopal residence. 

Father Six died the sixth of July, 1899, at the age of seventy-four, covered with 
honors conferred both by the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities. In so short an 
article as this must necessarily be, one cannot give a detailed description of the build- 
ings he erected. The photographs published herewith will sufficiently indicate these 
details. The measurements given on the plan of the cathedral, which was specially 
prepared for us through the courtesy of Bishop Tong, are in metres. The notations are 
in French in Bishop Tong’s own hand, and translations appear on page 35. 

It is scarcely necessary to point the moral of this tale. If it was possible, immedi- 
ately following a period of bloody and savage persecution, for a native Annamite 
priest to construct so fine an example of a Christian church built in native style, and 
this without assistance of any kind from abroad, surely it should be possible to do 
likewise not only in other parts of the Far East, but all over the world where a native 
style exists. And there is perhaps even a further moral in that we find here a justifica- 
tion for trying to build ourselves in the spirit of our own time and our own place. 


N. B. Readers having some knowledge of French may enjoy reading the life of Father Six. It has 


been written by Monseigneur Olichon, and is called “Le Pére Six, Curé de Phat-Diem, Vice-roi 
en Annam.” It may be obtained from Librairie Bloud and Gay, 3 rue Garanciére, Paris. 
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OUTER FAGADE, SHOWING THE BELL TOWERS, OR PORCH INNER FACADE, SHOWING PART OF THE FORE-COURT 


THE CATHEDRAL OF PHAT-DIEM 


SIDE VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL 
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CHAPEL DEDICATED TO THE SACRED HEART OF MARY, PHAT-DIEM CATHEDRAL GROUP 


CHAPEL OF THE SACRED HEART SEEN FROM ONE OF THE BELL TOWERS OF THE PHAT-DIEM CATHEDRAL 
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THE TOMB OF FATHER SIX IN THE FORE-COURT 
OF THE CATHEDRAL.THE FIGURE IN THE CENTRE 
IS THE MOST REVEREND JEAN-BAPTISTE TONG 


We wish to make grateful acknowledgement 
to the Most Reverend Jean-Baptiste Tong for 
supplying photographs and information con- 
cerning the group of buildings at Phat-Diem, 
and also to Brother Leo, of Collegio Maryknoll, 
Rome, for photographs of the same group. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF PHAT-DIEM SHOWING THE HIGH ALTAR AND THE IRONWOOD COLUMNS 


SEDIA GESTATORIA OF PHAT-DIEM CA’ 


THEDRAL, EXECUTED IN LACQUERED AND GILDED WOOD 
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A Catholic Church in Indian Style 


The Reverend H. Heras, S. J. 


‘THE DOGMAS of the Catholic Church have never changed nor been influenced by 
any other religion with which she has been in contact. Equally strict is she with that 
part of her ritual that may be called dogmatic: for instance, the use of natural water 
in the performance of the Sacrament of Baptism. But as regards the rest of her ritual, 
she is most liberal and even syncretic. The vestments used by the priest when saying 
Mass are but remnants of the ordinary attire of the Romans. Several ancient rites 
different from those of the Roman Church, even in the celebration of Mass, have, from 
immemorial times, been approved of by the Catholic Church. 

Equally liberal and syncretic she has always been from the beginning of her his- 
tory in the architectural style of her churches. This is specially important in the mission 
field in those countries that have architectural styles of their own. In India, the 
churches of the Christians of Saint Thomas in Malabar were built after the fashion of 
the Hindu temples when the Portuguese landed on their shores. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the Franciscan Friar, Frei Vincente de Largos, was sent to 
Malabar to work among these Christians. Soon he was “displeased at the sight of the 
Christian churches so closely resembling the heathen pagodas . . .” 1 Consequently 
he built others in a style more to his European tastes. Geddes, in his History of the Church 
of Malabar, again tells us that the Christian churches among the Christians of Saint 
Thomas “‘were built after the fashion of the Pagod temples.”’? And Gouvea, the chron- 
icler of Archbishop Menezes’s doings in Malabar, also says that “all the ancient 
churches were made in the manner of Pagodas of the Genttos,”’ i.e., like Hindu temples.? 

It may perhaps be objected that the Indian temples are not fitted for the perform- 
ance of Catholic rites. They are too small, too narrow, and too dark for public worship 
as we understand it. True. But our effort must be not to copy a Hindu temple or to 
build a church with fragments or elements of Hindu architecture not well amalga- 
mated, but to enter into the spirit of Indian architecture and then to inform it with 
new Christian life. Our goal must be to understand the constructive and decorative 
language of Indian architecture to perfection; and once this is understood, to make 
it express Christian ideas — that is to say, to build a Church according to the exigen- 
cies of our liturgy and the requirements of Canon Law, but in an Indian style of 
architecture. Eastern art is essentially symbolic, and our aim must be that every arch, 
every pillar, every stone, if possible, should be a symbol of some Catholic principle or 
tenet. Thus the whole building will be a plastic lesson of Catholic Theology to Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike. 

Nor must we reproduce the ancient forms of Indian sculpture in a servile way. True 
art is something living, not dead and petrified. This will easily be achieved if the spirit 
of Indian art is properly understood. Thus the ancient square and octagonal pillars 
of the Pallava period, quite plain in the beginning, were soon decorated with lotuses 
on their octagonal sections: during the Vijayanagar Empire the lotuses were replaced 


1Hough, James. The History of Christianity in India from from the Time of Its Being First Discovered by the Portuguezes 


istian Ei . 246, Vol. I in the Year 1501, London, 1694. 
Cone cc Spine ae ase See 3 Gouvea, “Fornada do Arcebispo De Goa Dom Frey Aleixo de 
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2 Geddes, Michael. The History of the Church of Malabor Menezes, Fol. v, Col. I, Coimbra, 1606. 
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by small carvings representing mythological persons. F ollowing this tendency we may 
very well introduce high relief figures attached to these pillars. _ aa, 

A servile spirit must not in any way inform the Indian Christian architect. Within 
the Hindu style of architecture, several sub-styles have been recognized, generally 
named after the monarchs during whose periods these special styles flourished. Thus 
we have the Pallava style, the Kadamba style, the Hoysala style, etc., and even the 
northern and southern style. It would be a great mistake to mix such styles, which 
never flourished in the same part of the country, specially in the main portions of 
temples. Yet to employ different elements of all these styles in minor details, like 
columns, friezes, lattice windows, etc., not only would not be a mistake, but it would be 
a praiseworthy combination, if it is natural, fresh, and without any artificial effort. 
All such forms will then be natural buds of the same plant, inviting fruits of the same 
tree, certainly having different colors, but being all one in their fundamental unity, 
the silpa sastras. 

Besides these matters of style, two elements have been carefully considered in 
planning the model illustrated herewith (page 58): comfort and devotion. The 
churches in India have always had many windows and doors on account of the hot 
weather. Yet this multiplicity of open windows does not help the devotion of the 
people. The church is not secluded from the street. In our model we have succeeded in 
obtaining more ventilation than in our other churches as the church itself has no 
walls; and at the same time perfect seclusion from the world has also been obtained 
since the faithful while praying will not be distracted by the sight of passers-by. 


THE plan of our church is very simple. In the centre of the premises stands the church 
proper on a raised platform. In front of it the baptismal font. The gateway leading to 
the church opens in front of the baptistry. On one side of the gateway is the parish 
house (1), and on the other side, the Library and meeting room (2) for the parishioners. 
A high wall runs parallel to the plan of the church proper, and along this wall a cloister 
is built on a platform of the same height as the church. 

(3) Entrance and Fagade. The gate to the church is surmounted by a gopura after the 
style of the Kajraho shikaras to match the shikara of the church itself, which is built 
after that style. Next to the door of the building there are two angels that occupy the 
space almost always filled up in the Hindu temples by the dvarapalakas, or gate-keepers. 
These angels represent the guardian angels of our church. 

(4) Baptstry. The baptistry is the first thing one finds when entering our church. 
It is built just in front of the church proper, as was customary in the beginning of 
Christianity, to show that baptism opens the gate to the Church of Christ, and that 
nobody may enter this Church but those who are baptized; but at the same time it is 
within the church itself, “cancellis circumseptum,” as ordered in the Ritual.‘ The bap- 
tistry is a small pavilion raised one step over the premises of the church. The four 
pillars of this pavilion support a small vimana of the Kadamba style crowned by a 
fountain which is a symbol of baptism. | 

The pillars of this pavilion are square in their lower portion and octagonal above. 
Such pillars were common in the early Vijayanagara period, for instance, in the 
mandapa in front of the Jain temple at Tiruparutikunram, near Congeevaram, 
Madras Presidency. That mandapa was built by General Irugappa during the reign of 
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Harihara 81 (1387-8). The baptismal font represents a lotus flower; its twisted stem is 
the pillar upon which the basin itself stands. According to Indian ideas the lotus flower 
is the most suitable receptacle for the holy water of Baptism. 

( 5) The Church Proper. The church proper occupies the centre of the premises. It is 
raised on a platform to which lead three sets of steps, one just in front of the baptistry, 
the other two on the sides. The body of the church is only a mandapa supported by 
pillars without any wall. To those who are not accustomed to Indian architecture, 
the ceiling will appear too low. Yet this will be a momentary impression, which will 
easily disappear when considering the beauty of the general proportions of the edifice. 
Moreover, since the church has no walls it will be sufficiently ventilated. 

The portions of the ceiling that extend over each group of four pillars form 
cupolas, the bases of which are of four sides. These are converted first into eight, then 
into sixteen, and then finally into concentric circles of slightly different patterns, all 
being crowned by a lotus that occupies the topmost centre of the cupola. 

Instead of walls, round the edge of the platform, a small parapet runs from pillar to 
pillar. This parapet develops into a bench in the interior of the church, as is common in 
so many mukha-mandapas of Hindu mediaeval temples. 

Supported by brackets over each pillar, a graceful awning runs along the temple. 
The inner portion of this awning is decorated with simulated beams and lotuses after 
the fashion of many south Indian temples. On the upper portion next to the edge itself 
there are some little chaitya windows with a number of symbols. 

(6) Sanctuary and Sacristies. The sanctuary and the sacristies are the only portion of 
the church proper which is walled. The sanctuary occupies the central part and pro- 
jects a little from the back of the church. In the centre of the sanctuary there is the 
altar, quite plain. The front of the altar is only adorned with the monogram of Jesus 
in the centre of a lotus flower. On the altar there is the tabernacle crowned by a cross 
and six candlesticks. 

Perhaps the sanctuary will appear to some a little too hidden from the view of the 
faithful. First of all it must be said that the sanctuary which here looks very small will 
be in reality broad enough to have a good view of the main altar. Moreover, the Indian 
mind likes mystery, and is easily attracted and caught by curiosity. A completely open 
sanctuary will not inspire the devotion and piety which will be caused by this, that 
has something of the divine nature which is naturally hidden to human eyes. On each 
side of the sanctuary there is a sacristy. Each sacristy has a door to the rear of the build- 
ing and a window covered by a delicate lattice work on its side fagade. Over the sanc- 
tuary itself the huge shzkara rises with imposing majesty. 

Behind the sanctuary and attached to the outer wall of it there is a shrine dedi- 
cated to Our Lady. Its decoration is purely Indian and extremely lovely. The image of 
Our Lady stands over a zocal with round front. A canopy with a gracefully curved 
awning is supported over the image by four lotus-adorned slender pillars. Over the 
canopy there is the representation of a South Indian vimana ended by a kalasa over 
which falls a flower protruding from the mouth of a kirtimukha (a lion-head very 
common in Indian sculpture as a motive of ornamentation). From each side of this 
kirtimukha and following the outer line of the vimana two parallel lines of most beautiful 
scroll-like decoration, very common in Jain sculpture, fall into the mouth of two 
makharas (mythical crocodiles) that stand next to the end of the awning on each side. 
This shrine highly enhances the beauty of the church rear. 
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(7) The Cloister. From the end of the side facade of the parish house on one side 
and of the parish library on the other, a high wall running parallel with the sides of 
the church platform encloses the church premises. Along this wall runs a narrow 
mandapa, or cloister, the wall itself forming one of its sides, the other being limited by 
fifty-two pillars that support the ceiling. The cloister is built on a platform of the same 
height as that of the church. Eight sets of steps adorned with elephant-head guards 
lead up to the cloister. 

On the wall of this cloister there are twenty-seven frames to contain paintings 
representing the twenty articles of our creed and the seven sacraments. Between each 
two paintings fourteen crosses have been placed that mark the stations of the cross. 
They are designed after the famous Kottayam cross in Malabar. Similarly some images 
of saints to whom the faithful have special devotion may be placed there. In this 
model an image of Saint Joseph standing on a lotus pedestal is placed near the library 
door, and on the opposite side there is an image of Saint Anthony. Thus this cloister 
may be used for private devotions while liturgical functions go on in the church 
proper. (8-9-10-11) Symbols of the four Evangelists on stone platforms are placed in 
the four corners. 

Such is the model of a church in Indian style which we have constructed. We have 
striven to build a model of a truly Catholic church in Indian style. But our aim was 
on no account to build the model for such churches. Within this very style we have 
adopted, many new features can be introduced, many improvements can be effected. 
For instance, the central aisle of the church going from the entrance steps to the 
sanctuary could very easily be three or four feet higher than the side aisles. Beautiful 
brackets springing from the top of the pillars themselves would support the beams of 
the highest section. 

Moreover, a building like the church proper in this model would not be suitable 
to Northern India, where the winter is severe. In that case another model could be 
worked out, inspired, for example, by the temple of Gwalior Fort, or by those of 
Khajraho. Finally, in places where Moslem influence predominates, Catholic 
Churches can be built in Moslem style. The day when there will be several churches 
in Indian style built in this ancient country will be a day of glory for the Catholic 
Church. Let us hope that such a day is not too far distant. 
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Pelace of Propagenda 
Rome, December 21, 1934 


Liturgical Arts Society, 
22 Best 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Your project of a special issue of "Liturgicel Arts" 
dedicated to Native Christian Art in mission Lends has my hearty 
approvel, end I bee God to bless the plen end to make it a success. 


The Church's purpose, when it ebstains from imposing 
e foreien style of sscred art on new Christiens in pegan lands 
end when it seeks to edept to ecclesiasticel needs the ert 
elready existing in eesch country, is evident and quite simple. 
It is en expression of the Church's Cetholicity and is to convince 
the people whom we wish to convert thet the Catholic religion 
is from ebove, not from abroad. 


It is good that you bring this movement before 
the Catholics of Eurove and Americe. The specisl number of 
"Liturgical Arts" which you contemplate, mey be ssid to have 
echieved its purpose when you succeed in lifting your readers 
out of the narrow sphere of the world immediately sbout them, 
educeting them to a reelization and en appreciation of the 
Church's activities overseas and instilling in them the desire 


to cooperete, directiy or indirectly, in extending the Church 
of Christ. 


eee sincerely yours, 


cee (ae nd Megs Sie 
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Local Christian Art in Mission Lands 


The Reverend Joun J. ConsiDINE 


ON E swallow does not make a summer, nor does one artist make a school. We begin 
thus in order to avoid any danger of exaggerating the importance of our subject. 
Compared with the vast proportions of the mission world, the amount of existing 
local Christian art is relatively small, and except in a few cases, as yet is not outstand- 
ing from the viewpoint of quality. It is the idea which is great. It is the dream of to- 
morrow rather than the spectacle of to-day which awakens enthusiasm. 

For local Christian art is but one phase of the great principle of adaptation. On 
the application of this principle, many missioners believe, depends the penetration of 
Christianity into the civilizations of Asia. The Church has not yet entered into the 
life of China, of Japan, of India, and of other countries of the continent. We have a 
few million followers on the margin of these peoples, approximately 15,000,000 out of 
a total of a billion, or fifteen out of every thousand — a small though promising 
nucleus. But the penetration of the cultures of these lands with the Christian idea has 
not yet advanced very far. 

One means to promote this penetration, missioners believe, is by conforming the 
outer apparel of Christianity to local style, by adopting the art, architecture, music, 
and such accidentals as names and minor social customs. For thus they feel that 
Christianity will be at home all over the earth. Voices have been raised against this 
idea. Some few missioners sincerely feel that the several standard styles of ecclesiastical 
architecture as found in the Western world, regardless of their ancient origin, have 
become so coupled with Christianity that they should travel with it everywhere much 
as does the Latin language, as an instrument for world unity. Others feel that if there 
is to be any change it should be almost imperceptibly gradual, entirely natural and 
never forced, a growth to come in the course of future centuries when Asiatic Cath- 
olics, thoroughly impregnated with Christianity, will slowly adapt its outer forms to 
local tastes. 

Those who hold for rapid adaptation in art and architecture feel that history 
favors their thesis. They point out that the early Christians did not employ a style 
foreign to Rome in building their houses of prayer. In some cases they merely took 
over the pagan temples, performed a ceremony of purification, and introduced the 
worship of the true God. A famous instance of this is the Pantheon, pagan Rome’s 
temple for the cult of all the gods, which Pope Boniface rv in the seventh century 
purified and dedicated to Our Lady and all the Martyrs, bringing thence wagon- 
loads of precious relics from the catacombs. 

When new constructions were made, then, the pagan building bearing the Greek 
name Baovkuh was chosen, whence our present-day word basilica. This was an edifice 
used for great civil gatherings as well as for pagan religious purposes which was taken 
over with practically no change. The great cathedral of Saint Paul’s in Rome, for 
instance, has much the same flat roof, the same pillars of classical style, the same 
marble floor, the same mosaics on the walls, the same general dimensions with only 
minor variations from the accepted prescriptions of the old Romans as they are found 
in such works as Vitruvius’ De Architectura. 
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Other styles grew up in the course of the ages as the Church spread to other 
lands, these representing sometimes an adaptation of existing types, such as the By- 
zantine structures of the East, others being new developments, as in the case of the 
Gothic, which in each country took on local characteristics. Most important 1s the 
fact that it was never the general practice to impose any style from another civiliza- 
tion. 

In this regard Pope Saint Gregory the Great’s words to Saint Augustine, whom 
he sent to convert England, are classical: “You must not destroy the pagan temples, 
but only the idols. In these very temples purified by holy water, erect the altars and 
place the relics of the saints, so that the people may more easily be converted to God, 
and that they may with greater piety come to their usual places to pray.” 

This is what was done in a number of cases when the Moslems were driven from 
Spain. The Churches of Saint Sebastian and of El Cristo de La Cruz once were 
mosques, and the famous mosque of Cordoba is now used as a cathedral. 

Evidence that the Church desires this method to continue is recited in the article 
by Archbishop Costantini elsewhere in this issue. Despite this desire, however, the 
China missioners got away from the spirit of adaptation in the case of Church archi- 
tecture, so much so that Archbishop Costantini could say in 1923: “From Canton to 
Peking, and in all the more important cities of China, the churches possess a distinct 
neo-Gothic or neo-Roman character, and in rare instances the style is purely classi- 
cal; all of them are more or less based on occidental models. Only in some of the vil- 
lages of the interior, either financial needs or the popular spirit of simplicity have led 
to the use of an old pagoda or to constructing a small church in Chinese style. But 
even in these villages, if the Christians are not oppressed by financial difficulties, . 
there is an inclination to build churches after the occidental type of the big cities; as 
if they were not able to build a beautiful and artistic church except in the Roman or 
Gothic style. Therefore let us ask ourselves this question: ‘Shall we continue in this 
way?’ I answer: ‘No.’” And in taking this stand, Archbishop Costantini, from 1922 
to 1933 Apostolic Delegate to China, became the foremost modern exponent of rapid 
adaptation in the mission world, particularly in matters of art and architecture. The 
above quotation from him is part of the now celebrated letter addressed by His Ex- 
cellency to Bishop James E. Walsh of the Maryknoll Missioners of Kongmoon, and 
Bishop Edward Galvin of the Saint Columban’s Missioners of Hanyang. These two 
bishops had written him, one independently of the other, mentioning their desire to 
build in Chinese style and he replied heartily encouraging them. He concluded his 
letter by setting forth four observations: (1) Western art in China is an error of style; 
(2) the importation of foreign religious architecture into China involves a mission 
method which produces much harm, since as a consequence Christianity is looked 
upon as foreign; (3) the tradition of the primitive Church teaches us to adopt the style 
we find on the spot; (4) Chinese art can very satisfactorily be adapted to the needs of 
Catholic worship. 

_ During the following decade His Excellency gave himself actively to promoting 
this cause. He possessed the important advantage of a deep knowledge of art and a 
long experience in artistic circles as a young priest, having been the founder of the 
Italian Catholic art magazine Arte Cristiana. As Apostolic Delegate he was in a posi- 
tion to actuate the programme which he laid down. The degree of his success may be 
judged from the photographs reproduced in this issue of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
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Other very creditable attempts at architectural adaptation have been made in 
China, and all have their value. Nevertheless we recognize the difficulties which all 
such attempts face. We know what skill is required of an architect of the Western 
world to design a church along accepted lines, with the wealth of examples which 
centuries of construction provide for him. What a task it must be for architects in a 
mission land with no such background! Either they are foreigners who know Christian 
art well but who are at a heavy disadvantage so far as intimacy with the soul of Ori- 
ental art is concerned, or they are Chinese who through relatively brief and limited 
contacts with Christianity cannot be certain that they possess its rich traditions. 
Adaptation requires the possession of both these elements — the Christian religious 
heritage and the Oriental artistic heritage. Only after long effort will a truly great 
school grow up in this field. 


IN ‘THE Japanese Empire a little group of Catholic artists have founded the Catholic 
Artists’ Guild and have done some interesting work, particularly in the field of paint- 
ing. They have held several expositions in Tokyo, that of May of 1934 attracting very 
favorable comment. Among the exhibitors were Seikyo Okayama, a convert who has 
made several contributions to the Lateran Museum in Rome, Luke Hasegawa, who 
likewise has exhibits in the Lateran, Miss Kemiko Kozeki, Keiji Kondo, Seiyo Yoshi- 
matsu, Madame Nakamura, Furuya, and others. Of these, Okayama, Hasegawa and 
Kozeki are imporant figures in Japanese artistic circles. 

A church in Japanese style has been erected at Nara (architect, S. Umeki); we 
have heard of no other in Japan. One in Korean style was erected at Gishu, Korea; 
while some excellent work in painting has been done by a young Korean Catholic, 
Louis Chang. 


A VERY interesting experiment in adaptation is that made by Jules Schmutzer, a 
wealthy Catholic sugar merchant of Buitenzorg, Java. On his three thousand acre 
plantation at Gandjusan he decided to build a chapel which would attract Javanese 
pagans. Java, though to-day preponderantly Moslem, inherits an ancient Hindu cul- 
ture, and Schmutzer’s problem was to adapt the style of the pagan tjandi, or temple, 
to a Catholic edifice. His efforts are regarded as well worth attention. With the help 
of a Javanese pagan sculptor he has likewise produced a series of statues including the 
Trinity, the Sacred Heart, the Madonna and Child, Saint Joseph, the Holy Angels, 
the Stations of the Cross, all in Javanese style. The concept of the Trinity, represented 
as three men with bodies joined, had been criticized by some. Many then, and among 
them numerous Javanese, did not like the style of the statues. The matter probably 
reduces itself to a question of taste, though it is important to remember that since we 
are talking of adaptation it is the taste of representative Javanese which should pre- 
ail. 
i A certain I. Peltenburg has attempted some paintings in Javanese style, while a 
J. Custers of Eindhoven, Holland, has made some statues. Custers’s work is not re- 
garded as successful, and a number of the other productions mentioned above are 
pronounced as heavy, while the Javanese, sensitive and delicate of character, demand 
ightness and delicacy of style. 
: ay ae example of Fea raculties in the field of adaptation comes from Djok- 
jakarta, Java. The Jesuits arranged to have vestments made in Javanese style, and 
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while Dutch Sisters were to execute the task, the oversight of the work was in the 
hands of a Javanese priest. The finished products were exhibited to Europeans and 
Javanese amid universal acclaim. However, after careful inquiry, the cultured Jav- 
anese confessed that the results were in truth a queer and almost laughable production 
which was not satisfactory to their fellow countrymen; the colors were not correct, 
the motifs were poorly chosen and in some cases erroneous. One of the designs on the 
chasuble, for instance, is ordinarily employed on a woman’s kain, or skirt, and hence 
is sadly out of place on an article of worship. Such are the disillusionments of Western- 
ers who attempt to create on Eastern terrain; the surest procedure seems to be to 
awaken artistic creativeness among the Orientals themselves. 


POSSIBLY India presents the greatest problems with regard to the introduction of 
local Christian art. Practically nothing has been done there, and the proposals of 
Father Heras (pages 43-46) have called forth some great though not necessarily in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

Father Heras is a Spanish Jesuit who is professor of history at Saint Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. He first set forth the arguments which have served all exponents of 
the subject throughout the mission world in the Examiner of September and October, 
1927. In July, 1934, he exhibited in Bombay a model of a church embodying Indian 
architectonic motifs. While he has drawn forth much favorable comment, he has like- 
wise brought out into the open several obstacles to local Christian art which will re- 
quire consideration. 

In the first place, there are the divisions among the non-Christians of the Indian 
Peninsula which are carried into art. The Hindus have an architecture quite distinct 
from that of the Moslems, while the smaller bodies such as the Sikhs and Jains have 
each in turn their particular style. What local architecture would Christianity take 
over? Father Heras proposes following the Hindu style, or the Moslem style, according 
to the prevailing religion of the place, which has prompted the further objection that 
Christianity would thus seem disunited. It has been the traditional spirit in India to 
accentuate the difference between each religion. Many objectors assert that it will be 
nothing in favor of Christianity to be able to point out that it has borrowed some of 
its external expression from Hinduism. 

Then there is the present heterogeneous nature of the Catholic body in India. 
In the cities in particular there are large groups of Anglo-Indians, of Goans, of East 
Indians, of Mangaloreans, and of others, who dress in European style and pride them- 
selves on their occidentalism. They feel a positive revulsion against any attempt to 
“go native.” Father Heras suggests that we leave the cities as they are and give the 
Indian groups of the country districts an architecture more in harmony with their 
surroundings. But many thinking Indian Catholics would like something done to 
bring Christianity more into the Indian mould, as witnesses the following extract from 
a letter in the Examiner of October 22, 1927: 


It is a great comfort to think that some at least of the European missionaries do realize 
the true nature of the problem of evangelization in India. I am a convert from a high caste 
orthodox Hindu family from Ceylon. Although most of my people have had a liberal West- 
ern education, yet they all are Hindus and very earnest about their religion, in spite of what 
some people say that the educated Hindu has ceased to be a genuine religious man. From 
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an intimate knowledge therefore of the real obstacle to Catholicism, in India and Ceylon, 
I can vouch for the accuracy and might of your article. 

I have always believed and do so still that Catholicism has not begun to appeal to 
the generality of Hindus. It remains as yet a thing of a Western clime, and (excuse me for 
being so open) many Hindus really believe that Christianity is materialistic — I have been 
told so by my own relatives, after my conversion! The Catholic priest and the civilian are 
usually called “Sahib” when spoken to, and if you analyse the ideal behind it, you will gen- 
erally find that to the Hindu the Christian minister and the Government official differ in 
degree, not in kind. 

What is needed most in India is to associate with the Catholic priest the idea of a 
“Spiritual Master,” and nothing but a Spiritual Master. I am afraid that in many cases the 
Hindus are very far from such a conception. It is to me a real puzzle how some older mis- 
sionaries think the de Nobili method a thing of the past, and unnecessary in our present mod- 
ern conditions. I can bear witness to the fact that many of my own near relatives, who have 
had all the advantages of modern English education, stooping down reverently before a 
Hindu Sannyasi, touched his feet humbly. To the Hindus in general the Sannyasi is the 
only ideal of a Spiritual Man. I am in perfect accord with your views about the accommo- 
dation necessary for the missionaries. 


AFRICA offers an entirely different problem for local Christian art, since there is 
relatively little that can be adapted. Nevertheless such students of the subject as 
Archbishop Costantini hold to the general principle that it is a mistake not to give 
consideration to the local forms of artistic expression, rude though they may be, as 
well as to the special requirements of the climate, to the landscape, and to the ma- 
terials of construction. In some instances attempts have been made by local carvers 
of ivory and wood and workers in small designs to express Christian ideas in their 
native style. e 
From all this it is evident that in no countries of Asia or Africa except in China and 
Indo-China have any large structures been erected in local Christian style. In China, 
Japan, Indo-China, and Java some successful work has been done in painting, sculp- 
ture, and ecclesiastical furnishings. 
More and more, however, the principle of adaptation in art and architecture Is 
becoming accepted. This is of profound importance, and in the course of time will 
have its influence first on the missioners and then on the Christian artists of these 
countries, to whom we must normally look for any truly great achievements in this 


field. 


N.B. The Editors of Lrrurcicat Arts have taken the contrast between the poor dwellings of the people 
liberty of adding the following to Father Considine’s and the House of God. The opinion of this writer is 


article for those desiring to pursue farther the subject of that simplicity and modesty of proportions in build- 
ing will not prevent the people from being con- 


verted. A magazine that might well be consulted 
TURE on this subject of local by those curious concerning mission matters in 
hatemenanrt mission lands is ie found in India is The Examiner® of Bombay, India. Occa- 
publications not easily accessible to lay readers, sionally this excellent weekly contains items of 
and the following remarks may be of interest. The _ interest, such as those contributed by the Rever- 
Bulletin Catholique de Pékin' has published many end H. Heras, S.J. in the October, 1927, ey 
articles in which the question of adaptation of on “Indian Art in Catholic churches. An article 
native styles has been discussed pro and con. Of by Father Heras, with illustrations of his model 
particular interest are the opinions of one writer for a Catholic church in India, appears on page 
who suggests that there should not be too much 43 of this issue of LirurcicaL ARTs. 


i I imerie des Lazaristes, Pekin. (1924 to 1932). 
ot a ann eamreneas 67-179-224-225 2 Rxaminer Press, Fort, Bombay (I), India. 
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In 1926 the Benedictine Fathers of the Catholic 
University of Peking began the publication of a 
bulletin® which continued until 1931, when it was 
superseded by the present publication, the Fu jen 
Magazine, which appears monthly. This magazine 
is the official organ of the University, now under 
the direction of the Missionary Society of the 
Divine Word, of Techny, Illinois. In the bulletin 
appeared many articles of direct interest to this 
problem of native art and architecture, among 
them being “The Need of a Sino-Christian Archi- 
tecture for Our Catholic Missions’ by the author 
of the main article in this issue of LiruRGICAL 
Arts, the Most Reverend Celsus Costantini; 
“Chinese Architecture” by Dom Adelbert Gres- 
nigt, 0.$.B., the architect of the new buildings at 
the Catholic University of Peking. The plans for 
these new buildings are described by Dom Syl- 
vester Healy, o.s.B., in a fully illustrated article in 
the sixth number — July, 1929 — of this bulletin. 
‘Reflections on Chinese Architecture’? by Dom 
Adelbert Gresnigt appears in the eighth number. 

A recapitulation of this material and articles 
by other authors are published in a special number 
— LD Art Chrétien Chinois — of the Digest of the 
Synodal Commission, at the time when Arch- 
bishop Costantini was Apostolic Delegate.* 

Several numbers of Le Bulletin des Miussions® 
contain articles which deal with the question of 
adaptation of native motifs in Christian art 
and architecture in the Far East. In the second 
number (March-April, 1928) a short review dis- 
cusses an article which Dom Anselme Veys, 
0.8.B., published in the Bulletin paroissial liturgique 
of January 29, 1928, on “‘L’Art liturgique catho- 
lique en Extréme-Orient.” The author refers to 
reproductions of the first examples of native Chi- 
nese and Hindu religious art published in the 
January, 1928, issue of the Revue missionnaire des 
Jésutes Belges.§ In the September, 1930, number of 
Le Bulletin des Missions appeared an article on 
“T’ Architecture religieuse missionnaire”’ with 
illustrations of models of small concrete churches 
for Manila and Jerusalem; the author of the arti- 
cle discusses the problem from the point of view of 
economic necessity. Finally, in the March—June, 


* Eight numbers, from September, 1926 to December, 
1931. 

*Commissio Synodalis in Sinis. I A, Kwantungtein 
Hutung, Peiping. Vol. 5, No. 5, 1932. 

° Published at the Abbaye de Saint André, par Lophem- 
lez-Bruges, Belgium. 

* Published at 11 rue des Récollets, Louvain, Belgium. 

™The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. 
Maryknoll, New York. 

*Dahmen, Pierre, s.j. Un Fesuite Brahme, Robert de 


1934, number, the French sculptor, Henri Char- 
lier, published an article on “Art et Missions” in 
which he fully discusses the fundamental princi- 
ples of art on which are based a sane approach to 
the problem of native Christian art in mission 
lands, and for that matter, of Christian art in any 
land. Charlier notes that the Church has always 
held that truth and beauty are inseparable, and he 
reminds us that the texts in the liturgy are chosen 
from the writings of men who were great writers 
and even great poets, Saint Augustin, Saint Am- 
brose, Saint Leo, Saint Gregory. Further on, the 
author remarks that the real end of art is to sing 
the praises of the Lord. Art must be the reflection 
of the supernatural, but it is too often true that 
the laity and the clergy understand art as a super- 
fluous ornament, even of the divine Liturgy. 

In The Field Afar’ is to be found “Father Ford 
on Church Architecture in the Orient— Churches, 
Schools, Convents”’ (February, 1925) and—photo- 
graphs — ‘“‘A Movement toward Native Christian 
Art in the Orient’? (March, 1929). 

It would be difficult to give a complete bibliog- 
raphy of the literature of the missionary world, 
but the following references will suffice for those 
who may wish to become acquainted with the 
subject. An excellent beginning would be to con- 
sult the biography of a great Jesuit, Robert de 
Nobili.’ In the preface the author tells us that: 
“We will learn that our task in India is not so 
much to transform Hindu society into a bad copy 
of our own, or to seek to endow it with European 
ideas and institutions, or take sides with any par- 
ticular colonial Power, but rather to present to 
the deeply religious soul of India the Christian 
truths under a form and in a language adapted to 
its spiritual needs.” Then we might fruitfully con- 
sult the recent translation of Professor Joseph 
Schmidlin’s book on Catholic mission history.® 
Professor Schmidlin’s book is divided into four 
sections: (1) the early Christian Mission; (2) 
the mediaeval mission; (3) the missions of the 
modern epoch; (4) the world mission in modern 
times. Those who may wish to browse further can 
consult the small handlist of Catholic mission 
literature '° compiled by the Reverend Stephen J. 


Nobilt, s.J., 1577-1656, Missionnaire au Maduré. Bruges. 
Charles Bayaert. 1924. 

Dahmen, Pierre, s.j. Robert de Nobili, s.j. Munster. 
Aschendorf. 1924. 

*Schmidlin, Joseph, p.p. Catholic Mission Mstory, a 
Translation, Edited by the Reverend Matthias Braun, 
s.v.D. Mission Press. Techny, Illinois. 1933. 

1° Brown, Stephen J., s.j. Catholic Mission Literature, A 
Handlist Compiled by Stephen J. Brown, s.j. Central Cath- 
olic Library. 74, Merrion Square, Dublin. 1932. 
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(TOP LEFT) TOWER OF A CHURCH IN THE VICARIATE OF LANCHOW, CHINA. (TOP RIGHT) 
ENTRANCE TO MISSION RESIDENCE AT YENCHOWFU, SHANTUNG, CHINA. (BELOW) CHURCH 
AT SIA KIAO PAN, IN THE VICARIATE OF NINGSIA, CHINA 
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(ABOVE) MOTHER HOUSE OF THE “DISCIPLES OF THE LORD”’, A CHINESE COMMUNITY OF 

PRIESTS, AT SUANHWA, CHINA. (BELOW) THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF PEKING, CHINA, 

FORMERLY UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN BENEDICTINES, NOW IN CHARGE 

OF THE FATHERS OF THE DIVINE WORD, TECHNY, ILLINOIS. BOTH BUILDINGS DESIGNED 
BY DOM ADELBERT GRESNIGT, O.S.B. 
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(ABOVE) MISSION BUILDING AT SHOHCHOW, IN THE VICARIATE OF SHANSI, CHINA. 
(BELOW) CHURCH AT SINGISHU, KOREA, BUILT BY THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
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MODEL OF A CHURCH IN INDIAN STYLE, DESIGNED BY THE REVEREND H. HERAS, S.J. SEE 
ARTICLE BY FATHER HERAS, PAGES 43 TO 46. THE PLAN IS BASED ON THAT PUBLISHED 
IN THE OCTOBER 22, 1927, NUMBER OF “THE EXAMINER”, BOMBAY 
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Brown, s.j. In the compiler’s foreword to this 
handlist we read: “It has, I think, come to be 
pretty generally recognized that in English-speak- 
ing countries the literature of Catholicism, apart 
from the work of a very few prominent writers, is 
little known to the general public, little known even 
to Catholics themselves. It tends to be swallowed 
up in the great flood of non-Catholic printed mat- 
ter that pours from the’press. If this is true of 
Catholic literature in general, it is true in a spe- 
cial way of the literature which deals with the 
Catholic foreign missions. For this there are 
several reasons. In the first place, this is a subject 
in which none but the more earnest and active 
Catholics, and a minority even of these, have 
hitherto taken an interest.” Father Brown’s hand- 
list contains the following topical divisions: works 
on the missions in general; mission history and 
biography; accounts of particular missions; mis- 
sionary orders, congregations, etc.; missionary 
tours and travels; almanacs, calendars, atlases; 
stories of the missions; mission periodicals; pamph- 
lets, series, collections, etc. Another similar com- 
pilation is Essaie de bibliographie missionnaire et 
historique de langue frangaise.4 

Finally, reference may be made to the recently 
published Guzda delle Missioni Cattoliche,” which 
was prepared under the direction of the Fides 
Service and the Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith; also Le Monde Missionnaire.* It is to 
be hoped that these compilations may some day 
be translated into English. The Guzda delle Mission 
Cattoliche is an octavo volume of more than a thou- 
sand pages and represents eighteen months of re- 
search conducted by a numerous corps of con- 
tributors. The book is divided into five sections. 
Section I, ‘““Rome and the Missions,” provides a 
brief reference history of the Popes and the mis- 
sions, and is followed by a study of the mission 
organization of the Church. Section II, ““The Mis- 
sion Field,” the largest of the five sections, is 
divided into two parts. The first part is an analysis 
of the statistics of the Catholic missions of the 
world and, with the help of graphs, sets into relief 
the many facts revealed in the table of statistics. 
The second part is entitled ““The Countries of the 
Mission World.” For every country of the world in 
which there are missions, data is given concerning 
the country, people, government, civil history, 
mission history, and present status of the missions. 
This is followed by a careful study, most complete 
ever published, of each of the five hundred 


11 tudes Missionnaires. Paris. 1934. (pp. 57-80; 151- 
160; 228-240.) ; 
12 Published by the Unione Missionaria del Clero in 
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ecclesiastical divisions in the territories under the 
Congregation of Propaganda, in great part a work 
of original research in the Propaganda archives. 
Section III, “The Institutes of Priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters Labouring in the Territories of Propa- 
ganda,” contains a general article on mission in- 
stitutes and a brief summary of the statistics. 
There is also a short historical note on each of the 
institutes, five hundred approximately, in the 
mission field. ‘Mission Coéperation,” or Section 
IV, is of special interest to Directors of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. It presents a survey of the 
principal mission aid organizations in the world. 
“Special Studies” on ten different subjects of 
fundamental importance to those interested in the 
missions are found in Section V. 


OTHER REFERENCES 


CATRICE, PAUL. Le probléme de l’adaptation 
artistique en pays des missions. In Bulletin de la 
Ligue Misstonnaire, 1933 Febbraio, p. 1-10; 
Marzo p. 1-10; Aprile, p. 16-24; Giugno-— 
Agost, p. 19-26. 


CHARLES, PIERRE, S. 7. La mystique de lP’adap- 
tation. In Revue de l’Aucam, 1934, ' 42-54. 
Sull’adattamento personale all’oggetto delle 
mission. 

COSTANTINI, CELSO. 11 Problema dell’Arte 
Missionaria, in Arte Cristiana, Milano. Feb- 
braio, 1934. 


HOLKER. Die christliche Kunst in den Heiden- 
landern. In %.M. 1933, 97-108. Le missioni 
devono creare una cultura ed un/arte cristiane, 
che sia conforme alla natura dei vari popoli, e 
che percio sia per essi una benedizione dura- 
tura. 


STEFFES, 7. P. Akkomodation und Synkretismus 
als Missionsproblem. In Z.M. 1933, I-11. 
Dopo delineata Videa di adattamento e di 
sincretismo, l’autore mostra come l’adattamento, 
tanto fondamentalmente che praticamente, e 
utile al progresso delle missioni e della Chiesa, 
mentre il sincretismo rovina la Chiesa. 


PROBLEMI MISSIONARI DEL NOSTRO 
TEMPO. Milano, Vita e pensiero, 1934. 
Contiene le conferenze del corso missionario 
all’ Universita cattolica di Milano dal 25 No- 
vembre al 6 dicembre 1933. (Conference on art 
by Archbishop Costantini.) 


Italia. Rome. 1935. 
13 Desclee de Brouwer et Cie. 76bis, Rue des Saints- 
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The Liturgical Directions of 
Saint Charles Borromeo 


The Reverend MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


Chapter I 


THe ALTAR 


BEFORE entering upon a specific study of Saint 
Charles’s directions for the construction and 
adornment of altars, a few general remarks are 
necessary. It is well to remember that he was 
legislating for very different conditions than ob- 
tain to-day in America. Churches were of stone, 
or at least tile covered with stucco, as they still 
are in Italy. The idea of a wooden church building 
(or a wooden altar) would be quite outside the 
purview of any Italian of that day, as of our own. 
For the most part churches, however small and 
unpretentious, were consecrated, and most, if not 
all, of the altars in them would also be conse- 
crated. Only rarely would the “portable altar” 
(altar stone) which is normal to us, even in our 
largest and finest churches, be in use in Italy. 

The more common use of relics, not merely in 
the sepulchre of the altar, but exposed beneath it, 
and in reliquaries between the candlesticks (now- 
adays usually enclosed in silver busts) accounts 
for some details which mean little to us. 

One matter deserves a special note: the footpace, 
or “predella,” of wood, which Saint Charles 
stresses in several places and which has been a 
moot point in the writing of some American 
ceremonialists, is nothing more nor less than the 
extra step, common in Italian churches, placed in 
front of the altar, which is so constructed that 
without it the height of the table would be in- 
convenient. This high altar is presupposed, and 
it would seem that for an altar of ordinary table 
height, the predella would be quite superfluous. 
Certainly it is a slavish following of direction to 
insist on a wooden inset in the top step of an altar 
of the usual measurements. The practical purpose 
of the predella is to add to the comfort of the cel- 
ebrant, and in our heated churches, with thick 
rugs available, and our really superior American 
shoes, there would seem to be no reason to insist, 
as some do, on this item which is certainly rela- 
tively unimportant. 

It should never be forgotten that the Law of the 
Church supposes a vested altar, i.e., the front cov- 


ered with an antependium. This rule holds even 
when the decoration of the altar front is elaborate, 
the only exception, apparently, being in favor of 
eminent works of art, in stone or precious material 
(of which, certainly, there are very few in this 
country). I need not remind my readers of the 
prevalence, in the greater churches of Italy, of 
silver altars — really silver antependia, brought 
out on the great feasts, many of them notable 
works of art — and of other richly decorated altar 
fronts which long custom permits to remain un- 
covered. I have searched diligently and failed to 
find a single pre-Reformation example of the use 
of a representation of the Last Supper as decora- 
tion for an altar front. It was, apparently, a 
Lutheran innovation, intended to emphasize the 
new, anti-Mass doctrines, and, in some instances, 
superposed upon once Catholic altars which had 
fallen into the hands of the heretics. To somewhat 
the same influence must be attributed the dis- 
continuance of the prescribed practice of vesting 
the altar, the purpose being to minimize its 
sacrificial aspect and make it as much like an 
ordinary table as possible. In England, of course, 
the old altars were destroyed, an ordinary table 
placed tablewise in the choir or nave, and a ‘‘three- 
decker”’ pulpit erected to hide the place where once 
the Catholic altar had stood. In Lutheran coun- 
tries the altars were suffered to remain, perhaps 
out of regard for their artistic merit, perhaps (as 
has been suggested elsewhere) that they might 
definitely be profaned. Be this as it may, there can 
be little doubt that in draping our altars with a 
mere band of lace instead of the prescribed ante- 
pendium we are following Protestant, not Catholic, 
usage, and that in defiance of the plainly expressed 
Law of the Church. If we add to this the meretri- 
cious decoration of the altar front, often with an 
embellishment (however proper in itself) asso- 
ciated with Protestant doctrine, and allow this 
unvested display of poor taste to become the 
norm, we have, indeed, departed far from the 
spirit of Saint Charles, to say nothing of that of 
the Church Herself. 

It is evident that our Saint regarded an altar as 
a place upon which Mass was to be offered, not 
merely as a quasi-liturgical ornament, a pedestal 
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for a statue, or a “shrine.” It was not, incidentally, 
a place for the reservation of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. One altar of the many in a large 
church would be set apart for that purpose; and this 
would not, usually, be the high altar at which the 
greater liturgical functions were performed. The 
Ceremonial of Bishops, following the accepted 
Roman usage for even parish churches in Italy, 
prescribes that the Blessed Sacrament be reserved 
upon an altar in a chapel by Itself. It was (and is) 
a tiny church indeed that does not possess such a 
chapel, or cannot provide more than one altar. 
Then (as now) there was an abundance of clergy 
in Italy, and, other things being equal, they would 
mostly wish to celebrate Mass at a fairly early 
hour. The multiplicity of altars was primarily 
utilitarian, though the altars, as being actually 
the tombs of the Saints, often came to have the 
nature of shrines. As for statues, as objects of de- 
votion no less than of art, while they naturally 
clustered about altars, their architectural dis- 
position was by no means so limited. The altar 
continued, until the decadence that followed the 
High Renaissance, to be first place of sacrifice, a 
practical necessity in the worship of the Catholic 
Church, and it was so regarded. It was left to 
America, in the early days of many small churches, 
to evolve the scheme of three altars in the sanctu- 
ary, only one of which was habitually used; from 
which it was but a step to the side-altar-shrines 
which, in very many cases, are not altars at all 
and are never used as such, having degenerated 
into mere pedestals for statues, flowers, candles, 
and, final bathos, votive lights! 

Of such a derogation Saint Charles never even 
dreamed. His directions presuppose an altar to be 
used for Mass, ordinarily of stone, ordinarily con- 
secrated as a “permanent altar,” always vested, 
and, except for the Blessed Sacrament chapel, not 
having a tabernacle. It should go without saying 
that he did not legislate regarding the architectural 
style of any altar or church; that was a matter 
outside his province. He simply laid down certain 
invariable rules of construction and decoration 
which were the same for all architectural styles, 
because they were the rules of the Catholic 
Church, equally applicable to his own superla- 
tively Gothic Duomo, or the pre-Romanesque of 


1 Detailed directions regarding altars are given in the 
Acta of the Fourth Provincial Synod (1576). Citations, 
from the Pagnonio reprint of 1843, are given in the text 
following. These directions are repeated, sometimes ampli- 
fied, in other documents, but I have ventured to consider 
one citation sufficient. 

2 “AT. TARE. Altare unumquodque esse debet hujusmodi 
necessario: Lapideum, vel saltem lateritium, ita exstructum 
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San Ambrosio, or the Renaissance churches that 
had so recently sprung up, or the baroque abomi- 
nations contemporaneously fashionable, or the 
simple little Italianate country churches which 
had no special style of their own, yet were lovely 
in their very plainness, before a more modern 
“taste” disfigured them in defiance of his wishes 
and directions. 

Most of all, the Saint demanded honesty of 
construction and simplicity of decoration. He 
prescribed the minimum necessary for the proper 
carrying out of the ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
He was positive in his commands, and had little 
to say of permissible elaboration. He sought 
unity in essentials, and was wisely charitable re- 
garding mere decoration. With these few princi- 
ples in mind, we may go on to the study of the 
directions themselves; adding only the caution to 
the reader not to suppose that my selection covers 
the matter as dealt with by Saint Charles. It has 
been, as I have explained before, necessary to 
choose a few among a multiplicity of items, as 
being especially instructive and useful to us. 
From some two hundred and thirty-eight direc- 
tions regarding altars, the following have been 
selected with this purpose in view.! 


THE Altar must be of stone, or at least of brick with 
a stone table, if it is to be consecrated. 

It may not have in it any window or aperture, where 
anything may be kept or stored away, except relics of the 
Saints. 

If it is supported on columns, nothing may be placed 
beneath it. 

The height from the wooden scabellum shall be two 
cubits and eight uncii; the length, at least four cubits; 
the width, two cubits.” 

The standard of measurement, in the time of 
Saint Charles, was a somewhat variable quantity. 
In Volume I of the Acta there are three diagrams, 
each different. The uncius, or inch, seems to have 
been fairly constant, the equivalent of three quar- 
ters of an inch of our standard, but only approxi- 
mating the two centimetres of the Continental 
metric standard. The cubit, however, appears 
not to have been constant. Not to go into intri- 
cacies: it may be taken as indicating a measure- 
ment between sixteen and eighteen inches. The 


aut reconcinnatum, ut fenestella foramenve nulla ex parte 
relinquatur, ubi quidquam asservari possit aut recondi, 
nisi forte reliquiz Sanctorum sint; sed, si columellis erit 
suffultum, neque in eo quidquam subtus ponatur. 

“‘Altitudinis a scabello ligneo vel bradella cubitis duobus, 
unciis octo sit; longitudinis vero utique ad minus cubitis 
quatuor; latitudinis item saltem cubitis duobus.” Actorum 
Pars III. Decreta Visit. Apost. Pagnonio, p. 522. 
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implications of this are interesting for our purposes, 
especially when we come to a consideration of the 
size of vestments (and in view of the controversy 
still raging, in spite of apparent settlement by 
liturgical writers), for it is the longer cubit which 
the Saint uses in his directions regarding the 
chasuble. The shorter cubit is employed in the 
measurement of the altar, as cited above. This 
would give us an altar at least forty inches high, 
measuring from the top of the wooden footpace; 
actually the altar itself would be several inches 
higher. Forty inches is a good average height, 
convenient for most priests, neither too low for the 
tall, nor two high for the short. But it is not a fixed 
standard. The Church does not officially legislate 
on this point. Such directions as these of Saint 
Charles set a practical norm, but no one need be 
scrupulous about the matter; an inch or two, 
more or less, may make a great difference to an 
architect, but certainly does not make an altar 
correct or incorrect. The same may be said re- 
garding all the measurements given by the Saint 
in his various directions. They may seem to set an 
arbitrary and fixed measurement, and in view of 
the accompanying diagrams, showing exactly 
which cubit was to be used as a standard, they 
were, doubtless, so taken by those to whom his 
orders were directly issued. They form an excel- 
lent standard for us also. But such minutia may 
be stressed too heavily, and we may feel justified 
in accepting slight variations, always keeping the 
underlying principles in mind. 

The altar must have a “‘scabellum” (footstool, 
little bench. Here used as equivalent to “‘plat- 
form.”” Modern Italian: ‘“‘predella”; though, 
strictly speaking, a predella is a piece of painting or 
sculpture at the back of an altar, between it and 
the reredos proper. Saint Charles uses also the 
Italian word “‘bradella,”” having the same mean- 
ing and aptly translated by English writers 
“footpace”) of wood, which projects at least two 
cubits from the front of the altar. The height of 
the scabellum is not specified, but it is obviously 


3 Ibid., 8, page 523. 

 Caeremoniale Episcoporum, II, xi, 1. 

5 “De gradibus altaris majoris. Przterea si a lateribus et a 
fronte spatii satis datur, gradus tres adhibeantur, unus scilicet 
quem per se bradella facit [The Editor of the volume here 
inserts a note: “Locus seu scabellum in quo celebrans con- 
sistit”], tum alii duo ipsa bradella inferiores: qui duo e 
marmore solidove lapide fieri debent, aut, si id non potest, 
e lateritio opere; lateque pateant unciis ad minimum 
sexdecem; viginti vero si potest, ac plus item, ubi decore 
pro spatii ratione fieri possit. 

“Gradus vero tertius, qui ex ipsa bradella existit, e 
sectilibus tabulis esse debet.” (This sentence is, perhaps, 
the reason why the Reverend Benedict Williamson in his 


not merely a floor, or sort of wooden carpet for 
the top step. In practice it is an extra step. I have 
already indicated that, in my opinion, it may 
more often than not be dispensed with, as our 
custom certainly does. And inasmuch as it is 
always covered during Mass time and for other 
functions by a carpet or rug, it would seem a bit 
pedantic to insist on it simply because Saint 
Charles did! 

The carpet, or rug,* which is also required by 
the Ceremonial of Bishops (Book I, Chapter xii, 
16) may be of a green color, as recommended by 
the Ceremonial of Bishops, but other colors or 
rich designs may be used. Saint Charles mentions 
the color, perhaps because the use of green was 
usual in his day, as it is in ours. But he does make 
the regulation that if it is not possible to cover the 
entire sanctuary floor, or all the altar steps, at 
least the footpace should be so carpeted. We 
learn elsewhere that this carpet is removed from 
the time of the stripping of the altars on Maundy 
Thursday until the Holy Saturday ceremonies, 
and that only the footpace should be carpeted 
for solemn Requiems.* 

The principal altar of the church should have 
three steps (including the scabellum, or footpace, 
which, as we have seen, is the top step), but this 
would seem not to exclude a greater number if the 
sanctuary is large. These steps are to be suffi- 
ciently broad, so that the Sacred Ministers may 
stand upon them without discomfort. Saint 
Charles gives eight uncii as the height, which 
would be rather less than the usual stair riser: a 
low, broad step. Only the “‘bradella,” or top step, 
may be of wood; the others, of marble or brick, 
if possible. Lesser altars need have but one step, 
the footpace, but may have more, according to the 
needs of the architecture. 

This may be as good a place as any to remark 
that Saint Charles knew nothing of such a custom 
as ours of placing “‘side altars’? in the sanctuary. 
If the church is cruciform, the arms of the cross 
are suitable locations for chapels, but our shallow 


book How To Build a Church (p. 89) recommends that the 
footpace be “made either of oak or pine blocks fixed to 
the concrete, the front and sides of the footpace being en- 
closed with marble or stone as the case may be.” Saint 
Charles’s direction, however, is quite plain. The top step is 
to be of mosaic or stone blocks, and superimposed upon it 
is the wooden footpace.) 


* *  * 


“Altitudo item singulorum graduum sit unciis octo. 

“Ubi vero pro ecclesiz altarisque majoris amplitudine 
gradus plures esse possunt, ibi quinque exstrui poterunt, 
latitudine et altitudine mox prescripta.” Acta, Pars IV. 
Instruct. Fabr. Eccles., Lib. I., Cap. xi, 2. Pagnonio p. 629. 
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sanctuary being unknown in Italy (or, for that 
matter, in any other country till very recently) it 
is supposed that the sanctuary with its railing, if 
not indeed the liturgical choir (which in Italy is 
more apt to be behind than in front of the prin- 
cipal altar) lies beyond the transepts. In Saint 
Charles’s mind, altars other than the principal one 
are always located in chapels. Perhaps in smaller 
churches a “‘chapel”? may be nothing more than a 
recess in the wall, its floor raised at least one step 
above that of the church ® but a recess of some 
sort seems to be, to him as to all ‘approved au- 
thors”? a sine qua non for the location of a minor 
altar. 

Another detail in which Catholic tradition — 
indeed official direction — differs markedly from 
that variety of it which obtains in America is the 
location of the altar whereon the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved. For cathedral and other “great 
churches,”’ both the Ceremonial of Bishops and 
such directions as those of Saint Charles prescribe 
a chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and distinctly 
state that It shall not be reserved upon the princi- 
pal altar, at which the liturgical functions, prop- 
erly so called, are performed. For parochial and 
small churches this rule is relaxed. But the custom 
of always reserving upon the principal altar, while 
at the same time insisting upon every other altar 
in the church being provided with a tabernacle, 
is peculiarly American. It is not likely to change, 
and the present writer would be the last to under- 
take the impossible task of seeking to change it. 
But it is well, in such a work as this, to mention 
the fact that in the mind of the Catholic Church 
greater honor is done to the Blessed Sacrament 
reserved by keeping It in a chapel of Its own than 
by the method to which we are accustomed. 

Only one other altar, beside that whereon the 
habitual reservation is maintained, needs or should 
have a tabernacle. During the Forty Hours Devo- 
tion it is necessary to have a place, within the 
church, for the reservation for the sick (as distinct 
from that of the cult) and it may also be used 
from the Maundy Thursday Mass until Holy Sat- 
urday morning for the same purpose. It should 
be noted, however, that this “side altar” is not 
the repository (Jocus aptus) required by the cere- 
monies, which need not be an altar at all, and 
certainly should not be an ordinary tabernacle, 
since the liturgical rules plainly call for an urn 
for this particular reservation. It is tolerated that 
the Sacred Host reserved for the Mass of the Pre- 


6 Instruct. Fabr. Eccles., Lib. I., Cap. xiv and xv. 
7 Instruct. Fabr. Eccles., Lib. 1. cap. xv, as well as the former 


citation. 
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sanctified be placed in a tabernacle on an altar, 
but only because of a practically necessary default 
of the proper arrangements. This is, I venture to 
think, an instance in which our customary pro- 
cedure cannot usually be justified. For the full 
Holy Week ceremonies need not be carried out 
in small churches at all, and if they are, they 
should be done properly, since a special rite is 
prescribed under such circumstances. This special 
rite, however, demands certain arrangements, 
the lack of which is the excuse for omitting the 
ceremonies altogether. Our custom of carrying the 
Sacred Host around the church to return to a side 
altar in the sanctuary and repose It there in a 
tabernacle is not only liturgically improper, but 
nullifies the symbolism of the rite itself and de- 
feats its devotional purpose. 

As already remarked, Saint Charles knows 
nothing of wooden altars. Such a piece of furni- 
ture, indeed, does not exist in Catholic ecclesiol- 
ogy. And this regardless as to whether it is to be 
consecrated as a whole or merely to serve as a 
support for an altarstone. Saint Charles is specific 
on this point. Altars ought not to be of wooden 
work, but of stone or of brick.” The wooden sup- 
port for an altarstone, or similar structures of 
metal, are merely tolerated as makeshifts, and are 
practically unknown outside of America and the 
minor churches of England. The plaster abomina- 
tions prevalent in our churches have neither litur- 
gical nor artistic justification. They are not, and 
never can be, real altars, for they are incapable of 
receiving consecration. At best they are mere 
ornamental supports for the altarstone. Yet 
often as much money is spent on such affairs as 
would purchase a proper plain altar, conforming 
both to the liturgical rules and to the canons of 
good taste, which could be consecrated and even 
if not would be a far more fitting pedestal for the 
altarstone. 

The altarstone, for use when a consecrated altar 
may not be available, is regarded by Saint Charles 
as ordinarily the entire table of a stone or brick 
“altar.’?’ It must on no account be less than twenty 
by sixteen uncii (about eighteen by fourteen 
inches). In this the directions of our Saint are 
superceded by those of the Code, which require 
only that it must be able to support the Host and 
the greater part of the foot of the chalice. From 
which it might be inferred that the altarstone is 
the irreducible minimum in the way of a portable 
altar, making it possible to offer the Holy Sacri- 


8 Acta, Pars I, Concilium Provinciale IV. Pangnio, 
Pp. 134. 
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fice in out-of-the-way places. Certainly it is not 
the norm for a church, other than the poorest mis- 
sion chapel. It is, strictly speaking, a ‘“‘portable 
altar.’ If it is to remain in position and serve as 
the altar of a regular church (whether consecrated 
or not), it should be of more generous proportions, 
and the rule of Saint Charles (that it constitute 
the whole table of the principal altar) may well 
be observed. If, however, as is usual with us, the 
altarstone is simply a slab about fifteen inches 
square, it should be sunk in the table-support in 
such a way that its edges are discernible, but not 
so that it projects more than a fraction of an inch 
above the table-top; and certainly it should not 
merely be laid thereon. The point of this direction 
is simply that the celebrant may assure himself 
that the chalice and Host are upon the altarstone. 


THE CIBORIUM OR BALDACHIN 


IN THREE different places Saint Charles insists 
on some sort of roof or canopy over the Altar. 


The Altar must, by all means, have a cover (Tegmen, 
ciborium, baldachinum etc., are the terms employed) either 
in the form of an arch, or at least of beams, or of blue 
fabric decently painted, or of very precious silk or velvet, 
which covers the whole altar and espectally the celebrating 
priest. If there 1s a canopy set out from the wall, tt must 
be so arranged as to be easily cleaned.® 


These directions are repeated, with slight varia- 
tions and additions in Acta, III, Decreta Visit. 
Apost. (Pagnonio p. 523), and in Acta, IV, Cap xv, 
Instruct. Fabr. Eccles., Lib. I. (Pagnonio p. 
632-3) more particular directions are added: — 


The [canopy] must be of marble or solid stone, or even 
of brick work, built on four columns, uf it ts a major 
altar. If a lesser altar, two columns suffice, or other 
decent supports, a little out from the wall of the church. 
If the canopy ts constructed of wood [permission for 
which was given elsewhere], or of fabric, it may be 
hung on chains from the roof or from the wall, or 
otherwise sustained by a firm structure.1° 


The direction that the canopy should cover not 
only the altar itself, but the footpace as well, is 


® Tegmen omnino habeat, vel fornicatum, vel saltem ex 
asseribus, aut e tela coerulea decenter picta, vel e serico 
aut panno pretiosiori confectum; ubi scilicet fornix non est, 
que totum altare ac preterea sacerdotum celebrantem 
tegat; aut si fornix est, ab altari tamen ita distet, ut ea 
seepe purgari facile et commode non queat. Acia, I, Con- 
cilium Provinciale IV. Pagnonio, p. 130. . 

10 Altaria singula, quz non tota cum sacerdote item cele- 
brante opere fornicato, sed tecto laqueato teguntur, aut 
fornice ita alte exstructa, ut ea fornix commode szpius- 
que purgari non queat, integumento etiam, quod capocielo 
dicunt, operiantur. 

Idque vel ex marmore solidove lapide, aut etiam 


repeated in each instance, as is also the provision 
that it must be easily cleanable. 

A distinction is made between the stone or 
brick (or even wooden) ciborium, called tegmen by 
Saint Charles, and the less elaborate and costly 
baldachinum (Italian baldachino, English, if you 
please baldachin) of fabric. The former seems to be 
required only for the principal altar of greater 
churches, but some sort of canopy is directed for 
any and every altar where the Mass is celebrated. 
The Congregation of Sacred Rites, so recently as 
1880, reiterated this prescription in regard to al- 
tars upon which the Blessed Sacrament is ha- 
bitually reserved (C.S.R. 3525) but a note (rara 
avis in such volumes) in the General Index of the 
Authentic Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites remarks of decrees 1966 and 2912, which 
deal with this matter, that “‘ubique, etiam Romae, 
in desuetudinem abierunt.”’ The Ceremonial of 
Bishops, however, directs that if there is no cibo- 
rium over the altar at which pontifical functions 
take place, a baldachin must be erected," while 
if there is a ciborium, no drapery need be added, 
but the permanent structure should be adorned 
with ‘‘flowers and branches.” # 

A little philological research discloses that the 
“blue” mentioned in the Carolian directions 
may be anything from literal blue to sea blue, sea 
green, green, brownish green, to any dark and 
somber color! The ‘“‘painting’? may become an 
embroidered decoration. The point seems to be 
that even a baldachin must be as rich and decora- 
tive as the means of the church will permit. It is 
interesting to note that our Saint, apparently, 
knows nothing of the reredos, though he speaks of 
the decoration of the wall to the rear of the major 
altar with statues of the Saints, etc. But, in his 
mind, this rear wall will be at a considerable dis- 
tance from the altar, certainly not structurally a 
part of it. It is interesting to note how, historically, 
the reredos evolved from this enrichment of a wall 
back of the altar, possibly at the far end of a choir 
to the eastward of the sanctuary, or, in the case of 
small chapels where the altar stood nearer the 
wall or, permissibly, against the wall, the supports 


lateritio opere, erectis columnis quatuor, si altare majus 
est; si minus, lateraleve, duabus aut aliis decentibus ful- 
cimentis intus ab ecclesie pariete paululum distantibus, 
uno a dextero, altero a sinistro latere, que operimentum 
sustineant opere fornicato, aliave eatione confectum, vel 
ex tabulis sectilibus, aut e tela caerulea decenter depicta 
fieri poterit. 

Quod e ligno aut tela integumentum catenis ferreis e 
tecto vel e pariete pendentibus aut alia firma structura 
sustineatur. 

"1 Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I., cap. xii, 13. 

12 Thid., 14. 
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for the baldachin assumed more and more im- 
portance, until the reredos, as we know it, dis- 
placed the canopy “even in Rome.” 

Since so grave a body as the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites sees fit to give a quasi-sanction to the 
eventualities of this evolution, we would be rash 
and temerarious to find fault with the uncovered 
altar per se. It would seem to be somewhat more 
than tolerated by the authorities, and certainly in 
the last few hundred years it has become the 
ecclesiastical mode. But in recent years there has 
been a movement, partly liturgical, partly aes- 
thetic, towards the older and still official forms. 
In the practical working out of this movement 
there has been some inevitable confusion (to 
which I shall have occasion to refer repeatedly in 
the course of this work), and in the matter now 
under discussion this has brought about a mis- 
taken notion that the ciborium and the baldachin 
are matters of architecture, suited to certain styles 
of churches, unsuited to others. The fabric tester is 
thought to be appropriate only in a Gothic church, 
the four columned ciborium only in a Roman- 
esque. Quite aside from the fact that the official 
rules (which, unfortunately zn desuetudinem abierunt) 
demand such a structure over every altar at which 
Mass is to be said, regardless of the architectural 
style of the altar, or of the church in which it 
stands, the very freedom of design which the basic 
forms of these structures permits shows the ab- 
surdity of such a mistake of artistic and liturgical 
judgement. As a matter of history, such canopies 
have been found in churches of all styles of archi- 
tecture; as a matter of contemporary observation, 
they still are! One may even see a lovely Gothic 
ciborium over the major altar in the Romanesque 
church of Saint Paul outside the Walls in Rome; 
the larger Romanesque ciborium which, for many 
years, towered above the smaller and less appropri- 
ate, but more ancient, Gothic one having been but 
recently removed. Indeed, the ciborium is usual 
etiam Romae for the major altars of the great 
basilicas. And the baldachino is not unknown in 
Italy! Saint Charles’ own Cathedral in Milan fur- 
nishes an example of the draped and suspended 
canopy, though the lesser altars have, for genera- 
tions, violated his provisions. 

It would really seem that the architectural 
developments of the baroque and subsequent 
degenerative periods crowded out the altar canopy 
as they did that of the tabernacle. As the purpose 
of both was honorific, the authorities wisely re- 
frained from comment, while retaining the rules 
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intact. If there is, nowadays, a movement back 
toward the observance of the rules, as well as to- 
ward greater aesthetic simplicity and beauty, it is 
to be welcomed and encouraged. But it should not 
be made the occasion of adverse criticism of every 
development that has taken place in the interven- 
ing centuries. It is quite true that an altar suitably 
canopied by a ciborium or a baldachin is more 
“correct,” more “liturgical,” more in keeping with 
the mind of the Church as expressed in Her 
formularies, than one surmounted (to say nothing 
of dominated) by a reredos, regardless of design, 
architecture, material used, or other considera- 
tions. And we may, in our enthusiasm for restora- 
tion, quite easily fall into modern fads and 
artistic as well as liturgical inaccuracies, which 
will not only cause that admiratio populi which 
the Church so dislikes, but also lead to worse 
aesthetic blunders than those we are seeking to 
overcome. 

The influences which sent the altar canopy 
into desuetude were already at work during the 
lifetime of Saint Charles. Else it would hardly 
have been necessary for him to legislate on this 
and kindred matters with such particularity. The 
Papal Altar of Saint Peter’s in Rome was conse- 
crated in 1594, ten years after the death of Saint 
Charles: the Bernini baldachin was designed in 
1633 and was, so far as I can discover, the last 
great structure of the sort to be erected in Rome 
until Fontana’s abortion in S. Prassede in 1730. 
The Romanesque ciborium in Saint Paul outside 
the Walls (now removed) was not constructed un- 
til the restoration of the basilica after the fire of 
1823. The baldachin fared better, being added to 
baroque and rococo altars, though it also gradu- 
ally lapsed, as the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
notes. For all this, the decay of art, which had al- 
ready set in before the Reformation and developed 
rapidly during and after it, was partly responsible. 
That there was also an increasing carelessness in 
the conduct of Divine Worship has already been 
noted. Saint Charles exerted himself to overcome 
this, insisting upon the proper construction of 
altars and their furniture, but the unfortunate 
decadence vitiated his influence within a century 
of his death. It is only within our own time that 
there is, happily, a revival of liturgical as well as 
artistic impulse, showing marked tendencies to- 
ward a return to his spirit and the observance (al- 
beit sometimes unconscious) of his directions. Of 
this I shall venture to speak more fully in my 
terminal essay. 


(To be Continued) 
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A Select, Annotated Bibliography on 
Liturgy and Catholic Life 


The Reverend GERALD ELLarpD, S. J. 


DAWSON, C. Progress and Religion. New York. Sheed & 
Ward. 1933. Few scholars have come to the fore more 
rapidly, or more justly, than this incisive writer and 


I MODERN LIFE AND CATHOLICISM 
ADAM, K. The Spirit of Catholicism. New York. Macmil- 


lan. 1929. Catholic dogma integrated into a complete 
system and informed by the peerless personality of 
Christ dwelling in His Church is here set definitely 
athwart the particular tendency of modern man, 
emancipation from all bonds—as if there could be 
creatures not dependent in a thousand inescapable 
ways from their Creator. 


D’ARCY, M., HUBY, V., DE GRANDMAISON, L., 


ROUSSELOT, P. The Life of the Church. London. 
Sheed & Ward. 1932. The whole of this book is a joy 
forever, but no part more so than Father D’Arcy’s 
brilliant essay on ‘“‘Catholicism in the Nineteenth 
Century and the Beginning of the Twentieth.” It is 
here that the author catalogues so many trends 
toward conscious corporate life in present-day Church- 
life that he sums up by saying: ““The doctrine of the 
Mystical Body may well be regarded as the sign and 
seal of modern Christianity.” 


BERDYAEV, N. The End of Our Time. New York. 


Sheed & Ward, 1933. It is Berdyaev’s thesis that man, 
by making himself and not God the goal of all his 
effort, as Western man so generally did at the Renais- 
sance, must needs soon exhaust the object of his cult, 
lose faith in his idol, and end in absolute spiritual 
bankruptcy. 

Christianity and Class War. New York. Sheed & Ward. 
1933. This book would never have been written if 
Berdyaev had understood, or even glimpsed, what we 
call above mystic body Catholicism. As it is, the book- 
let illustrates how this deeply religious man (he is a 
member of the Russian Orthodox Faith), so clearly 
feels the need of the doctrine of the mystic body, how 
close he comes to it without seeing it, and withal how 
he regrets that he has nothing but nineteenth century 
religion with which to assuage the wounds of this 
twentieth. Reading this makes Catholics more appre- 
ciative of their Faith, and more anxious to spread its 
beneficent light and life. 


CLAUDEL, P. Ways and Crossways. New York. Sheed & 


Ward. 1933. Perhaps there is no living author whose 
writing is more permeated with mystic body Catholi- 
cism than the distinguished man of letters so lately 
France’s ambassador to our country. In Ways and Cross- 
ways this spirit greets one in all manner of situations, 
and from places in four or five continents. The 
chamber-dramas published in English translation: 
The Hostage (New Haven. Yale University Press. 
1917) and The Tidings Brought to Mary: a Mystery (New 
Haven. Yale University Press. 1916) are larger and 
better mirrors of Claudel’s mentality, which has 
found itself at home only in a Catholicism of Christ- 
living-in-His-members. 
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deep thinker. In manifold variety of argument he 
proves over and over that our progress in prosperity, 
in culture, in civilization is in the ratio of our attach- 
ment to religion. 


VON HILDEBRAND, D. Liturgie und Pers6nlichkeit. 


Salzburg. Pustet. 1933. This book is the exact oppo- 
site to Berdyaev’s. The Russian Orthodox professor 
of philosophy, now an exile from Bolshevist Russia, 
writes that Communism dehumanizes, de-personal- 
izes, so to speak, its subjects, reducing them to ma- 
chine-animals: the German Catholic professor of 
philosophy, now an exile from Hitlerite Germany, 
writes that corporate worship developes, enlarges, 
deepens the Catholic’s natural personality, and capac- 
ity for vital association with God. 


HOFFMAN, R. “Liberty and Authority’ in The Ameri- 


can Review. New York. October, 1934. We make 
exception for this magazine article in this book-list. 
This is a masterful diagnosis of our present problems, 
politico-economic on the surface, religious and moral 
at bottom. In its constructive sections, this essay 
sketches, without so much as mentioning religion, 
the State as it will be when Christians have really been 
for this world the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world. For the only authority above the will of a 
majority is the authority of the Author of our being, 
who appeared in the likeness of a man to redeem for- 
feited human liberty. 


VON KUHNELT-LEDDIHN, E. Gates of Hell. New 


York. Sheed & Ward. 1934. Masquerading in the 
form of a novel, this book is a graphic picture of the 
Church at grips with present-day Russian Commu- 
nism, against the world-wide background of what has 
been termed “‘the Catholic Church of the chromium 
age.” Hodie Russiae, cut cras? 


WUST, P. ‘“‘The Crisis of the West” in Essays in Order. 


New York. Macmillan. 1931. That was pretty much 
the question trembling on the lips of this young Ger- 
man philosopher, a convert to Catholicism, when he 
gave us “The Crisis of the West.?? It is one of the 
first, and remains one of the profoundest expositions 
of the handwriting on our post-War walls. This essay 


has had great influence, but deserves much more 
attention still. 


Il THE MYSTIC BODY OF CHRIST 


ANGER, 7. La Doctrine du Corps mystique de Jésus 


Christ d’aprés les principes de la Théologie de Saint 
Thomas. Paris. Beauchesne. 1928. English translation 


by J. J. Burke, C.S.P. The Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. New York. Benziger. 1931. This pioneer 
work traces how Saint Thomas’s great work of synthe- 
sis was built upon the basis of the doctrine of the 
mystic body. Quite naturally Anger’s presentation of 
the doctrine itself is somewhat occasional, since his 
method restricted him to Saint Thomas’s applications 
of the mystic body. Reviewers have pointed out a few 
passages where the Thomistic writings seem to be 
stretched, so to speak, by Anger, to make them fit his 
outlines. All in all, however, this book will mark an 


important phase in the emergence of mystic body 
Catholicism. 


JUERGENSMEIER, F. Der Mystische Leib Christi als 


Grundprinzip der Aszetik. Paderborn. Schéningh. 
1934. This book is a collection of spiritual conferences 
given to the seminarians at Paderborn by their Spirit- 
ual Director. After sketching the outlines of the doc- 
trine of the mystic body in a clear, if somewhat prolix, 
fashion, the author proceeds to show how it affords 
not only a doctrinal synthesis of Catholicism, but the 
needed moral synthesis of modern life. Zeal for per- 
fection, charity, zeal for souls, are but samples of the 
moral lessons readily deduced from mystic body 
spirituality. 


MERSCH, E. Le Corps Mystique du Christ. Louvain. 


Museum Lessianum. 1933. In this extraordinary two- 
volume work, running to almost a thousand quarto- 
pages, Father Mersch, S.J., traces the content and the 
history of the doctrine of the mystic body, Father by 
Father, age by age. By Mersch’s long narrative what 
new light is not afforded to a thousand and one facts 
and developments of Christianity! Reading and pon- 
dering this history, how often is it not borne in on 
one that the story of our civilization should be written 
from the standpoint of the history of dogma! The 
strangest fact in the nineteen centuries of the doctrine 
of the mystic body is how it faded from the ever- 
present consciousness of the common man when he 
began to focus his attention almost exclusively on the 
problem of individual salvation — ‘Shall I be saved?” 
—rather than, as before, on the method, or economy, of 
Christian salvation — ‘“‘How God arranged the scheme 
of salvation through incorporation into Christ.” Among 
the reviews Mersch’s book has received, that by the 
Reverend Leopold Malevez, S.J., in Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique (January, 1934), is itself a precious con- 
tribution to this literature. One other work may 
perhaps be mentioned here. T. M. Kaeppeli, O.P. 
Zur Lehre des Hl. Thomas von Aquin vom Corpus 
Christi Mysticum. Freiburg im B. Herder. 1931. A 
good, schematic outline, valuable for quick reference, 
and an armory of Scriptural and Thomistic references 
to the mystic body. An English translation of Mersch’s 
book, by the Reverend John R. Kelly, S. J., is to appear 
in the Religion and Culture Series, published by Bruce, 
Milwaukee. 


MURA, ERNEST. Le Corps Mystique du Christ. Sa nature 


et sa vie divine d’aprés Saint Paul et la théologie. 
Paris. André Blot. 1934. This work gives the theologian 
a cross section of the doctrine in all its amplitude and 
thus complements what we might call the longitudinal 
presentation given in Mersch. A particularly fine 
feature of Mura’s book is the schematic outline at the 
beginning of Volume One. 
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MYERS, E. The Mystical Body of Christ. Treasury of the 


Faith Series. New York. Macmillan. 1928. A concise 
statement of the doctrine in handiest pocket-size by 
the Very Reverend President of Saint Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, England. This is eminently fitted 
to introduce readers to the full outline of the doctrine, 
and in particular to its application in the sacrificial 
worship of the Mass. 


III NATURE OF CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


ADAM, K. Christus Unser Bruder. Regensburg. Habel. 


1930. English translation by Dom Justin McCann, 
O.S.B. Christ Our Brother. New York. Macmillan. 
1931. This work treats with Adam’s depth and clarity 
the relationships so easily overlooked in our days be- 
tween the sacred humanity of Christ and ourselves. 
The third chapter of this work, “Through Christ Our 
Lord,” developes the concept and the primitive 
Christian consciousness of Christ’s mediatorial func- 
tion in all Christian worship. So jealously did the early 
Christians guard the full concept of Christ’s priestly 
mediation, Adam shows, that up to the end of the 
second century they refrained from applying the title 
“priest”? to Christian ministers, lest Jews and pagans 
be led thereby to minimize Christ’s mediation. “I 
wish a rule would be made that no one be allowed to 
engage in controversy about the liturgical movement 
without first reading this particular chapter of this 
book. The chapter is entitled: ‘Through Christ Our 
Lord.’” — The Reverend W. Busch, L.Sc., M.H., 
Professor of Church History in Saint Paul Seminary, 
in America, April 4, 1931, p. 632. 


AIGRAIN, R. Liturgia, Encyclopédie populaire des con- 


naissances liturgiques. Paris. Bloud & Gay. 1930. The 
French genius for synthesis is well illustrated by this 
handy reference volume of articles on liturgy from 
twenty-five different points of view. The sections 
bearing on our matter are the last: “‘La Liturgie dans 
la vie chrétienne” by the Abbé Grimaud and, still 
better, the first, ‘‘La Liturgie et la Théologie,” by P. 
Vigué, S.S., Professor at Saint Sulpice. 


MARIA LAACH. Die Betende Kirche, Ein Liturgisches 


Volksbuch herausgegeben von der Abtei Maria Laach. 
Berlin. Sankt Augustinus Verlag. 1927. This Volksbuch 
is of monumental proportions, totalling 600 quarto 
pages, without reckoning an appendix of musical nota- 
tion and 48 plates. It is the work of various Maria 
Laach monks, who have made themselves so conspic- 
uous in the service of the liturgical reform. The sec- 
tions I would refer to here are especially: ‘“Das Glied 
der Heiligen Kirche” by Dom Thomas Michels, 
O.S.B., and ‘Das Heilige Opfer der Kirche” by 
Dom Urban Bomm, O.S.B. 


GUARDINI, R. Vom Geist der Liturgie. Sammlung ‘‘Ec- 


clesia Orans’? herausgegeben von Abt Dr. Ildefons 
Herwegen. Freiburg im B. Herder. 1922. English 
translation by Ada Lane. The Spirit of the Liturgy. New 
York. Benziger. 1931. Reverend Romano Guardini, a 
German, is Professor of Katholische Weltanschauung 
at the University of Berlin. Of the present booklet, 
Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., wrote in the now re- 
grettably defunct Placidian (April, 1925): “Vom Geist 
der Liturgie . . . was within a short time in the hands 
of hundreds, and soon thousands were reading it. It 
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is a brave and astonishing little book. None of the 
fundamental problems connected with the subject 
has been over-looked or shunned. The whole philoso- 
phy and psychology of the Liturgy are here most 
beautifully expounded... . Very insistent too is the 
author, Dr. Romano Guardini, that all esthetic 
considerations be rejected in the study of the Liturgy.” 
This last sentence is too sweeping: I should say rather 
“subordinated,” both from reading Guardini and 
from talking with a theological student who haunted 
his lecture-room in Berlin. 


JFUNGMANN, fF. Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen 


Gebet. Heft 7-8. Liturgiegeschichtlichle Forschun- 
gen. Miinster in W. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1925. Father Jungmann, S.J., is a professor 
in the theological faculty at Innsbruck. In the above- 
mentioned work, which has been extolled by Karl 
Adam as a masterpiece, Father Jungmann shows how 
the Roman liturgy has remained truest of all to the 
primitive law of Christian prayer, “semper ad Patrem 
dirigatur oratio,’” in the lamentable break-down, or 
obscuring under Arian influence, of the image of 
Christ as the celestial mouthpiece of all Christian 
prayer. This book has not yet come into its own in 
English-speaking countries, but its main ideas are 
reaching us in the translation of Adam’s Christ Our 
Brother. 


LEFEBVRE, G. Liturgia, Ses Principes Fondamentaux. 


Lophem-lez-Bruges. Apostolat Liturgique. 1921. 
English translation by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. 
Catholic Liturgy, Its Fundamental Principles. New 
York. Benziger. 1924. The author of this work is one 
of the foremost promoters of the liturgical movement 
in the French-speaking countries. His style here is 
somewhat abrupt and discursive, but his principles are 
sound, and his multitudinous quotations will supply 
materials ready cut to many besides the tyro. Chapter 
XVIII, ‘‘Liturgy and Sociology,” is along lines cog- 
nate to the article in the last LrrurcicaL ARTs. 


MARMION, C. Le Christ, Vie de Ame. First published 


in 1918. Le Christ dans Ses Mystéres (1919). Le 
Christ Ideal du Moine (1922). Christ, the Life of the 
Soul. Saint Louis. Herder. 1923. Christ in His Mys- 
teries. Saint Louis. Herder. 1924. Our Way and Our 
Life. Saint Louis. Herder. 1927 (an abridgement of 
the foregoing). Christ the Ideal of the Monk. Saint 
Louis. Herder. 1926. Sponsa Verbi. Saint Louis. Herder. 
1929. The era of mystic body Catholicism in modern 
ascetical literature was opened in 1918, when publi- 
cation was begun of the conferences and spiritual 
exhortations of Columba Marmion. These books 
have been translated into many languages, and are 
the property of all Catholics now. They are proving 
perhaps the most influential spiritual writings since 
the time of Saint Francis de Sales, three hundred 
years ago. (Incidentally, an indulgence of one hun- 
dred days may be gained by reading a chapter of 
Christ, the Life of the Soul in its Portuguese translation!) 
These books find a valuable complement in Dom 
Renee Abbot Columba Marmion (Saint Louis. Herder. 
1932). 


PANFOEDER, C. Christus Unser Liturge. Sammlung 


“Liturgia, eine Einfthrung in die Liturgie durch Ein- 
zeldarstellungen.”’ Herausgegeben von der Abtei Sankt 


DE 


Joseph bei Coesfeld. Mainz. Matthiss-Griinewald 
Verlag. 1924. This precious booklet presents a com- 
pact little treatise on Christ Our Liturgist. To his fine 
analytic study, the author adds rich documentation 
from primitive Christian sources. This is the idea just 
touched upon in the recent article, that in Christian 
worship Christ is the Worshipper, and we are such 
only by incorporation into Him, 


LA TAILLE, M. Esquisse de la Mystére de la Foi. 
Paris. Beauchesne. 1924. English translation by J. B. 
Schimpf, S.J. “The Mystery of Faith: An Outline” 
in The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Con- 
trasted and Defined. New York. Longmans. 1930. 
This essay is also published separately, under the 
title it bears in the volume just mentioned, as a Sheed 
& Ward booklet, 1930. Pére de la Taille’s Mystertum 
Fidei has been called the greatest work in dogmatic 
theology in the last three centuries. It may or may not 
finally claim that title, a circumstance that will make 
no difference to our present reference. The Esquisse is 
listed here not only for the new light in Eucharistic 
theology cast by the doctrine of the mystic body, but 
for the splendid analysis of the basic concepts of 
worship and their relation to life. It is tempting to 
quote Father de la Taille, but we must be content 
to name him only. 


TANQUEREY, A. Les Dogmes Générateurs de la Piété. 


Tournai. Desclée. 1926. English translation and adap- 
tation by L. A. Arand, S.S. Doctrine and Devotion. 
Tournai. Desclée. 1933. Toward the end of his long 
life, Pére Tanquerey turned from writing manuals of 
dogmatic and moral theology to the fair fields of 
ascetical and mystical lore. The present booklet, 
written in first instance for priests, but suited for all, 
is a manual of mystic body asceticism, such topics as 
the Incarnate Word, Our Incorporation into Christ, 
Christ Our High Priest, the Mass, Mary Our Media- 
trix, are here illustrated from this point of view. The 
same doctrine may be found, but in more diagram- 
matic form, in the same author’s Précis de Théologie 
Ascetique et Mystique (Tournai. Desclée. 1923. English 
translation by H. Branderis, S.S. The Spiritual Life. 
Tournai. Desclée. 1930). 


IV HISTORY OF CATHOLIC WORSHIP 
BAUMSTARK, A. Vom Geschichilichen Werden der 


Liturgie. Ecclesia Orans, X. Freiburg im B. Herder. 
1923. This valuable sketch seeks to set down not only 
the chief facts in the history of liturgy (both Eastern 
and Western), but, what is more interesting, to dis- 
close the factors in what we may call the religious 
psychology of the Christian peoples that have condi- 
tioned the various forms worship has assumed. Dr. 
Baumstark is here clearer than in some of his other 
liturgical writing, and he is always challenging as well 
as informing. 


BISHOP, E. Liturgica Historica, Papers on the Liturgy 
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and Religious Life of the Western Church. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1918. Edmund Bishop, an English 
convert, was the founder of modern Liturgiewissen- 
schaft. Before him liturgy as a study was a realm of 
suppositions and subjective reconstructions. Since 
his day, and because of him, liturgy conforms to the 
strict requirements of all historical sciences. Bishop 


is here adduced not, as might be supposed, to laud 
his superb essay, with which this volume opens, “The 
Genius of the Roman Rite,” but to bring Bishop’s 
weighty restrictions as a counterpoise to the encomi- 
ums I give Dom Prosper Guéranger. The latter’s 
real and lasting contribution to modern liturgical life 
was made through the Institutions liturgiques (four vol- 
umes, 1840-1851) by which France was brought back 
to the use of the Roman rite. No one ever mentions 
this work any more, and instead Guéranger is quoted 
for his very uneven and highly subjective L’ Année 
liturgique, much of which has been already superseded. 


CABROL, F. Liturgical Prayer, Its History and Spirit. 


New York. Kenedy. 1922. The Prayer of the Early 
Christians. New York. Benziger. 1933. The Mass in 
the Western Rites. Saint Louis. Herder. 1934. Right 
Reverend Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of Farn- 
borough, Hants, England, is one of the greatest of 
living liturgists. He has been publishing in the field 
with singular distinction for over thirty years. He is 
cited here as authority for the position that liturgical 
worship, understood as such, both theoretically and 
historically, is productive of closest fellowship and a 
sense of solidarity. I do not recall that he treats of the 
further dogmatic point, that liturgical participation 
produces actual solidarity by increasing one’s meas- 
ure of the supernatural life. 


CAVALLARA, F. Ascétisme et Liturgie. Paris. Beauchesne. 


1914. The first, widespread popularization of the 
liturgical movement in the north of Europe was at- 
tended by much unnecessary polemic. Anyone study- 
ing the movement historically will have to traverse 
fields strewn with the duds of wordy wars just prior 
to the Battle of the Marne. Cavallara’s booklet is 
listed here because it catalogues and evaluates some 
of the charges then brought forward, that all piety 
and asceticism must necessarily be grounded wholly 
on the liturgy, or own itself false. No one now repeats 
those propositions, brought forward in the first heat 
of heady liturgical enthusiasms. 


EISENHOFER, L. Handbuch der Katholischen Liturgik. 


Freiburg im B. Herder. 1932, 1933. II Bde. The 
scholarly Doctor Eisenhofer is professor at the 
Priesterseminar at Eichstadt, which has been for forty 
years a stronghold of liturgical study. His recently re- 
vised Handbuch is one of the most detailed and authori- 
tative we have. I cite him here for his references to 
the reforms of public worship at the time of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and his section on the baleful influence 
of Josephinism on the corporate worship of the Ger- 
man people. 
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much less read them! But it is the high merit of Father 
D’Arcy’s book here listed to focus the light of the 
doctrine of the mystic body on the Mass, and to con- 
dense it all into one-hundred-thirty simple pages. 
The result, as he says, and I agree to the full, “‘simpli- 
fies the theory of the Mass . . . , emphasises the con- 
nection between the risen life of Christ, the Mystical 
Body, and the daily sacrifice, and gives a setting of 
incomparable beauty to that mystery of our Faith 
which has been drawing the hearts of Catholics so 
potently to it in these latter days.” (p. xvii.) 


BRINKTRINE, 7. Die Heilige Messe in ihrem Werden und 


Wesen. Paderborn. Schéningh. 1931. This author is 
also a member of the faculty of the Paderborn Semi- 
nary. He has the rare quality of combining detailed 
historical knowledge with a living, enchanting presen- 
tation of the real essence of the Mass. This makes his 
book one of the most significant studies on the Mass in 
recent years. Happy the Paderborn seminarians with 
a Spiritual Director like Jiirgensmeier and a professor 
like Brinktrine! 


GRIMAUD, G. “Ma” Messe. Paris. Téqui. 1927. This 


work emphasizes, even in the clumsy quotation marks 
of its title, that the Sacrifice is the offering of each 
member of Christ, even of me. The book is valuable 
for the wealth of patristic illustration of its theme. An 
English translation by J. F. Newcomb, ‘““My” Mass 
(New York. Benziger. 1928), suffers in that the verve 
and élan of the original are rendered without adapta- 
tion, and the result is something strange to English 
ears. 


KRAMP, 7. Opfergedanke und Messliturgie. Regensburg. 


Pustet. 1923. English translation by L. F. Miller, 
D.D. The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law. Saint 
Louis. Herder. 1926. Father Kramp, S.J., was ex- 
pelled from his mission in India during the War, and 
he owes it to that circumstance that he was brought 
into the full sweep of the liturgical movement in Hol- 
land and Germany. This is but one of his many, chal- 
lenging works. It is a handbook on popular Mass- 
theology, particularly commendable for the way 
everything emanates from basic sacrificial concepts. 
His thought is crystal-clear, his illustrations graphic, 
and the persuasive force of his presentation follows 
one long after the book has been set down. 


VI PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS 


The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


BEAUDUIN, L. Liturgy, the Life of the Church. 
V THE MASS IN CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


D’ARCY, M. The Mass and the Redemption. London. : 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 1926. Books on the MICHEL, V., HELLRIEGEL, M. The Liturgical Move- 


holy Sacrifice of the Mass — who can count them, ment. 


CARONTI, E. The Spirit of the Liturgy. 
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Planning a Parochial Group 


The Reverend Gorpon BopEnweEwy, D.D. 


IN THE establishment of a new parish it is, fortunately, becoming more and more 
recognized that of all the necessary preliminaries one of the most important is careful 
planning. Considerations of site, style of architecture, temporary provisions for wor- 
ship and parish activity, possibilities of growth, and the raising of the necessary funds 
for building are all problems which have to be dealt with in due course. Because all 
these things cannot be fully determined at once and since beginnings have to be made, 
more often than not, in a small way, there has come about too often, when the parish 
is finally well established, a result which appears to be haphazard and inharmonious. 
Frequently actual inconveniences and disadvantages have resulted from the want of a 
definite architectural plan from the very start. It is found that the school occupies the 
site where the church should have been, that the entrance to the one or the other is 
not convenient, that the rectory stands apart, and that the whole scheme lacks unity 
and balance, both in its general arrangement and in its architectural style. 

As an example of what may be accomplished when the proper methods are 
pursued in the development of a parish, Saint Clair’s at Great Kills, Staten Island, 
may very well be cited. The problem at the beginning in this particular case was to 
provide a temporary church building which should be adequate and not too expensive. 
This was admirably accomplished by Messrs. Higgins and Eggers of the office of John 
Russell Pope, the former a member of Saint Clair’s parish, in the church which they 
built. The type of architecture chosen was, very appropriately, of the late Colonial 
style, reminiscent of the history of the Island and in keeping with its traditions. Great 
Kills in its early days was the home of ship captains and seafarers, and many of their 
homesteads and storehouses are still standing, built in the sturdy fashion of typical 
village Colonial and Federal architecture. In this spirit of general adherence to local 
architectural precedent, the railed platform around the cupola was designed, recalling 
the “widows’ walks,”’ found as a practical feature on not a few of the local houses. 

The white shingled exterior of the church with its muntined windows, the charac- 
teristic American entrance and fan light above, are in faith with the fundamental idea. 
By this accomplishment the architects proved among other things that the Colonial 
form, long associated with Puritan tradition, may be hallowed, with very few adapta- 
tions, to Catholic use. Besides the main entrance, there are entrances to the church on 
either side, treated in an appropriate manner, which greatly make for convenience. 
The cross which surmounts the octagonal cupola is in perfect proportion to the whole, 
and the notes of dignity and simplicity achieved are elements which, it would seem, 
are strikingly needful in these present days of confusion. Behind the altar is a delightful 
Palladian east window, which, to be effective within the church, should be unob- 
scured; but since the jurisdiction of the architects did not, unfortunately, extend to the 
appointments of the sanctuary, although the interior of the church, otherwise, is en- 
tirely in keeping with its basic inspiration, what is to be said of what should be the 
focal point of the whole building must be merely indicated by way of omission. Finally, . 
one thing about the building of the church which was thoroughly satisfactory was the 
moderate sum for which it was erected. 
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A RENDERING SHOWING THE PRESENT GROUP OF BUILDINGS FOR SAINT CLAIR’S PARISH, GREAT KILLS, STATEN ISLAND. THIS 
PERSPECTIVE SHOWS THE COMPLETED SCHOOL BUILDING; ONLY A PORTION IS NOW BEING ERECTED AS INDICATED ON 
PLAN ON PAGE 75 
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The next step in the general scheme was the building of the rectory. Since there was 
no need to consider this unit as being of temporary character, it was built of brick. 
The style, however, was in conformity with that of the church, an excellent example 
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of domestic Colonial architecture. With its rounded doorway and fan light, pillared 
entrance porch, and solid wooden shutters on the ground floor, it presents an appear- 
ance completely in accord with American tradition. It is interesting to note the points 
of similarity between the two buildings; the windows and the continued cornices on 
the front, for example, which mark the structures as being of the same type and make 
them one, and the dissimilarity of treatment in other points (the doorways and 
porches) which give, at the same time, individual and separate character. 

The rectory is noteworthy in another way. It gives the appearance of being and 
is in arrangement what a rectory should be. There is nothing pretentious or ostenta- 
tious about it. It is neither a barracks nor a minor palace. It is simple without being 
severe and has a dignified charm without suggesting in any way a worldly-mindedness 
which is altogether foreign to a building of this sort. The interior plan is likewise in 
keeping. To the right of the entrance are two reception rooms, and to the left the 
pastor’s study and the other household appointments are ample and sufficient. 

Plans for the school building were drawn in the same manner. Although the 
Colonial spirit is somewhat less in evidence in this building, particularly in the square 
entrance tower, the whole is of a satisfactory order. The large many-paned classic 
windows of the auditorium, the doorways, the quoins, and the dentiled eaves, are of 
the same spirit as the details of the church and the rectory. The planning of the school 
building is admirable in its completeness and adaptability. A large auditorium and 
gymnasium, with a seating capacity cf seven hundred, with stage and anterooms and 
adjoining kitchen, is provided by one wing. This feature of the school building be- 
comes at once available, besides providing the recreational centre for the school, for 
parish meetings and functions of various kinds. The school is of two storeys and is 
planned in such a manner that with the growth of the parish one or more units may be 
added to provide additional classrooms. 

The benefit of architectural planning becomes very evident in this last mentioned 
regard. The school building is so situated that there will always be room for expansion 
and that there can be no future problems of air or light. To the south of the school, 
land has been acquired to give space for the convent and the permanent church even- 
tually to be built, when the church now in use can be devoted to other purposes. 
Forethought has been displayed from the beginning of the parish in selecting a site 
whose natural features cannot be interfered with by future adjoining development. 
The property is surrounded on three sides by established streets, one a main street of 
the town. This is of no little benefit in consideration of the various entrances necessary 
to the different buildings of the parish group. 

Saint Clair’s at Great Kills, Staten Island, therefore, presents a very interesting 
and instructive solution to building problems similar to those of any newly organized 
parish. By the intelligent codperation of competent architects a unified plan has been 
created which provides for present needs and future expansion. In considering the 
ultimate goal to be achieved it has been possible from the very beginning to create step 
by step separate units which are in harmony one with another and which each take 
their proper place in the scheme as a whole. And in so doing those in charge of the 
work at Saint Clair’s have not only planned wisely and well in this one particular 
instance, but have set an admirable precedent for any medium-size parish, where 
economy and architectural style are important matters for consideration, which is 
seeking to establish a programme of growth. 
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Recent Publications 


Editors: 


The Reverend AnsELM StTRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


IKONOGRAPHIE DER CHRISTLICHEN Kunst. Von 
Dr. Karl Kiinstle. Erster Band: Principienlehre, 
Hilfsmotive, Offenbarungstatsachen. Freiburg i. Br. 
Herder. 1928. Zweiter Band: Ikonographie der Heili- 
gen. Ibid. 1926. 


THIS important publication, although perhaps 
not altogether “recent,” cannot be overlooked by 
LirurcicaL Arts. It deserves a brief notice at 
least, if only for its admirable presentation of a 
vast array of material, to say nothirig of the ex- 
tremely useful bibliographical information with 
which it abounds. The subject matter is arranged 
under four general headings. Book I: the Prin- 
ciples of Iconography; Book II: the Iconography 
of Subsidiary Didactic Motifs; Book III: the 
Iconography of the Sacred History of the Old 
and New Testaments; Book IV: the Iconography 
of the Saints. Books I-III are included in the first 
volume, Book IV comprising a whole volume by 
itself. It will suffice for our present purpose to indi- 
cate summarily the contents of each book. 

Book I —the Principles of Iconography — is 
beyond all doubt one of the most stimulating sec- 
tions of the entire work. It consists of the following 
eight chapters: 1 Definition and History of Iconog- 
raphy; 2 the Symbolic Character of Christian Art 
in General; 3 the Symbolic Character of Early 
Christian Art; 4 the Art of the Last Years of 
Christian Antiquity and of the Early Middle 
Ages; 5 the Symbolic Character of the Art of the 
Middle Ages; 6 the Art of the Late Middle Ages 
(1350-1550); 7 the Art of Recent Times; 8 the 
Sources of the Motifs of Christian Art (principal 
source is the Liturgy). Book II comprises four 
chapters in all: 1 the Animal Symbolism of the 
Middle Ages; 2 didactic Motifs from Nature and 
from Human Life (calendar and almanac illus- 
tration, the seven liberal arts, virtues and vices, 
motifs derived from history and legend); 3 the 
Illustrated Catechism (the creed, the decalogue, 
the seven deadly sins, the administration of the 
sacraments, and other liturgical functions, the 
works of mercy and related subjects); 4 Life and 
Death (this chapter includes a most interesting 
discussion of the danse macabre). Book III, which 
extends over the rest of the first volume (pp. 
219-658), is divided into three sections, of which 
the first is a treatise on the iconography of God 
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and the angels (good and bad), the second, a 
study of the iconography of the Old Testament, 
and the third, a discussion of that of the New. 
This third section is subdivided into seven chap- 
ters as follows: 1 the Life of Our Lady and the 
Childhood of Christ; 2 the Public Life of Our 
Lord; 3 the Passion; 4 the Glorification of Christ 
(Resurrection, Ascension, Descent of the Holy 
Ghost, Last Judgment, illustration of the Apoca- 
lypse); 5 the Death and Glorification of Our 
Lady; 6 Pictures of Christ; 7 Devotional Pictures 
of Our Lady. To Book IV — the Iconography of 
the Saints — there is prefixed a brief introduction 
concerning matters hagiographical (pp. 1-17) 
and iconographical (pp. 17-22). The iconography 
of each saint is treated separately, the names 
(from Abbakyrus to Zita) following one another 
in alphabetical order, as in the work of Barbier 
de Montault (Traité d’Iconographie Chrétienne, Paris 
1900, Vol. 2, pp. 289-440) and that of H. Detzel 
(Christliche Ikonographie, Vol. 2, Freiburg i. Br. 
1894-06). 

The usefulness of the first volume is greatly 
enhanced by a careful index, and at the end of 
the second volume there are two very interest- 
ing lists — the one a list of saints’ emblems, 
the other a list of trades and professions as well 
as of ailments and afflictions, accompanied 
always by the name of the respective patron or 
helper. 

The synopsis given above conveys at best a 
meagre notion of the abundance of material 
treated by the author — succinctly, to be sure, 
yet fully. On many debated points he has summed 
up the argument with marked conciseness and 
clarity, giving at the same time copious references 
to the literature of the subject, for which many a 
reader will be profoundly grateful, and always 
letting us know precisely where he himself stands. 
Whatever flaws there may be in so monumental 
a work as this, the present reviewer is quite con- 
tent to leave to the criticism of others. As it stands, 
it is a product worthy of the tradition inaugurated 
by Franz Xaver Kraus, whose pupil the author 
was, and it will continue for many years an im- 
portant tool for workers in the field of Christian 
Art. Finally, it would be unfair to take leave of 
these two volumes without a special word of com- 
mendation concerning the excellent workman- 
ship expended upon them as well as the unusual 
interest attaching to the numerous illustrations. 
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One past phase of Catholicism in this country 
was self-protective and characterized by a tend- 
ency to overestimate our few cultural idols. 
Without doubt this attitude arose from the general 
cultural isolation and uncertainty of Catholics in 
the United States and our self-consciousness in our 
lack of position in the literary and artistic world. 
As a consequence of this general attitude we 
vitiated the fostering care which our feeble artistic 
life really needed by adopting an uncritical atti- 
tude and one, indeed, of resenting adverse criti- 
cism as if it were a personal matter, or as if we 
regarded it as being also a criticism of our religion. 
This phase of our existence, we may hope, has 
passed, and we can now afford to view our position 
and productions with that mental realism which 
is one of the most precious attributes, in a cul- 
tural sense, of the instinctive Catholic mind. 

The new magazine, Catholic Art, which is the 
subject of this review, has something to say that is 
pertinent to this need for a critical attitude toward 
our artistic productions. Referring to an editorial 
on the subject of architectural criticism which 
appeared in LirurcicaL Arts,! this newer pub- 
lication endorses the idea of thoroughgoing criti- 
cism. Catholic Art refers to this criticism as a means 
to improve public taste. To the reviewer’s think- 
ing, the great need is not so much that of improv- 
ing public taste as it is of clarifying and improving 
the sense of direction among architects and work- 
ers in the plastic arts. It is this last matter which is 
vital, particularly as we are in a transitional 
period of the arts, and practitioners in them have 
need for a developed sense of direction. It is this 
need which valid criticism can best serve, not by 
the too usual method of small corrections in 
taste, but by emphasizing and clarifying the 
larger unity of art as well as the place of the artist 
in relation to religion. 

To stress the point of a realistic approach to 
the arts would seem needless in view of the 
prevalence of this mental attitude toward general 
affairs in American Catholicism. The advent and 
character of this new magazine, Catholic Art, is, 
however, sufficiently representative of a cultural 
cleavage, or lesion, that exists in the more self- 
consciously cultured sections of American Catholi- 
cism to inspire comment. This cleavage results 
from viewing most human affairs with adequate 
realism while at the same time viewing architec- 
ture and the plastic arts as archaeology and ro- 
mance and, consequently, in an entirely non- 
realistic manner. This tendency seems to derive 
from an adulation of Episcopalian good taste and 
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a preoccupation with outmoded ideas that were 
identified with William Morris, the pre-Raphael- 
ites, and the Gothic Revival in England. While this 
new magazine professes a modern and creative 
purpose, which this reviewer, recalling his own 
dedication to such ends, can sincerely welcome, 
what might be termed the coloration of the maga- 
zine has a character that, regrettably, allies itself 
to ideas that had passing value in the last century 
but scarcely apply to current conditions nor to the 
natural Catholic trend. 

It is true that Catholic Art takes a stand for a 
more modern concept of the arts. The makeup of 
the magazine, however, and its illustrative matter, 
which is archaeological and romantic in its nature, 
must cause one to ask if what is meant, in this case, 
by a modern concept of the arts is not in reality 
gothicism, with incidental excursions into the 
modern, and not anything more vital than that? 
The makeup of the magazine, which is of definite 
aesthetic character, raises this question because 
its design is consistent with the romantic and un- 
real character of the illustrative matter it contains. 
Not that one can ignore the tastefulness of the 
total of the magazine. It is painstakingly arranged 
and with a definite, if wrongly based, idea of 
unity in its hand-lettered pages and the black and 
white pen drawings which constitute the ensemble 
of the issue. I say wrongly based because the use 
of hand lettering scarcely conforms to that natural 
modern means of communicating ideas that is 
inherent in the use of printed type. Perhaps a 
clarifying of ideas and the aesthetic relationship of 
the form of the magazine to these ideas will result 
from the cold definiteness of a first issue after it has 
taken form and is removed from the deceptive 
glow that surrounds art work in its process stage. 
Hand lettered, ninth-century Carolingian script, 
reproduced by means of a mechanical zinc plate 
process is not, however, either a very reassuring 
modern note nor is it indicative of consistency of 
form with idea in a magazine which states that 
““we must be modern and of our age, as the Church 
has always been.” 

Considering this fact of its lack of consistency 
in its artistic form with the ideas that animate its 
professions, the. magazine still attains to an aes- 
thetic consistency within itself. There are in it 
indications of selective taste of such genuine 
sincerity in their profession, as well as exalted 
purpose, that the reaction to this first issue must be 
one of regret at the lack of singleness and clarity 
of purpose. This is particularly emphasized when 
we view the illustrative matter, which consists of 
reproductions of pen drawings in that misleading 
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and romantic technique popularized by the 
virtuosity of Pennell and Goodhue. All of this il- 
lustrative matter is so much a part of a past that 
is well past, and is so irrelevant considering the 
existing and pressing problems in architecture and 
the plastic forms of expression, that one wonders 
why an effort inspired by such worthy purposes 
should occupy itself with such futile material. The 
further fact that this material is so unrelated to 
editorial professions of aesthetic progress must 
lead many to question the degree of understanding 
of those professions and their implication. 

The statement of matter for future issues 
indicates that there will be the usual type of 
archaeological content. This promises to be of 
pedantic interest rather than of a character to 
give creative stimulus. It is also the intention to 
devote considerable space to the matter of the 
rubrics — on the location of the altar and choir, 
which, it is stated, are to have ‘‘exhaustive discus- 
sion, historically and liturgically.”? Needless to 
say, while information on the matter of these 
rubrics is important, the subject has been re- 
peatedly treated in other periodicals and a simple 


statement of the rubrics very well suffices. The. 


Church’s rules scarcely require ‘‘exhaustive dis- 
cussion”? when they treat of matter that can be said 
to have its rightness vindicated, if that were even 
necessary, by the simple reasonableness and in- 
herent aesthetic value of the rubrics in question. 
In a word, as the rubrics exist and our observance 
is necessary and as this magazine is devoted to art, 
why not take them for granted and go on to some 
creative end? Progress requires, in addition to 
direction, motion also. Another proposed future 
issue is to be devoted to showing the designs for a 
small ‘‘ideal” church which is to conform to 
‘liturgical [rubrical?] and artistic correctness.” 
This leads to the question as to just what is “‘ar- 
tistic correctness.’’ The rubrics being reasonably 
specific, conformity to them would imply rubrical 
correctness, or liturgical suitability. To what, 
then, will such a church conform, to insure its 
‘*artistic correctness”? 

It would be valuable to architectural progress 
if the purpose were to publish, as I am inclined 
to hope it is, an unstylized, honest church build- 
ing. By “honest” I mean one where the construc- 
tion would be, as it was in all vital styles of archi- 
tecture, the very evident basis of the plastic mass 
and detail of the church, as its utilitarian purpose 
is the basis of the plan. That would be stimulating, 
and honesty of this kind being practically non- 
existent in present day Catholic architecture, the 
church design in question would be a conspicuous 
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one. We must admit, however, that it would 
probably excite some adverse comment from 
readers, who, not being familiar with honest 
building, would think it only queer. 

The value of a publication such as Catholic 
Art will be commensurate with its breadth of scope 
as well as its orientation. By breadth of scope, 
however, I do not mean diffuseness. The two, un- 
fortunately, are often assumed to be synonymous. 
A magazine devoted to art and to creative con- 
siderations of the same sort as is this one has a very 
well defined field. Its development and form 
necessarily must be found within the limits of the 
field it occupies. Its polemics are those related to 
art alone. As art is not a documentary matter, but 
rather one of spiritual content and of the im- 
mediacy of the time in which it comes into being, 
archaeology and all of that pseudo-culture that is 
so apt to accompany attempts to give an erudite 
background to art befog the issue rather than 
clarify it. To express a hope for an auspicious 
future for this magazine seems not enough, con- 
sidering the conditions which the magazine itself 
imposes. Its own actual statement of ideals creates 
a standard for it, to which it must measure itself. 
The wish for it, therefore, must be that it become 
more completely a magazine of art that worthily 
represents its own ideal, which is, as the editor 
states it, that ‘‘We must create, not copy, if we 
would present the Faith to a weary and skeptical 
world as a living reality, not as a mere antiquarian 
survival.’’ While this first issue falls far short of 
the standard set by this statement, perhaps future 
issues may come into closer alignment with it. It is 
a good omen that the Editor of Catholic Art has 
given his private assurance that future issues will 
be printed from type and not hand lettered. 

B. B. 


Tue Face or Curist. Earliest Likenesses from the 
Catacombs. By C. C. Dobson, M.A. Milwaukee. 
Morehouse Publishing Company. $2.50. 


C. C. Dobson was fortunate in finding in the 
British Museum copies of ancient Christian paint- 
ings in the catacombs and old churches of Rome. 
These copies were executed in the middle of the 
nineteenth century by a talented artist, Thomas 
Heaphy. Several of these copies appear in this 
book — those which portray the face of Our 
Lord. The typography of the book is excellent 
and the reproductions have undoubted artistic 
merit; one of the reproductions (facing page 76) 
justifies fully Thomas Heaphy’s remarks concern- 
ing the original: “the likeness is truly and feel- 
ingly rendered and the expression elevated and 
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intellectual.’? Moreover, the copies reproduced in 
this book have the advantage over modern photo- 
graphs in that they were executed at a time when 
the paintings had not suffered as much from de- 
terioration as they have to-day. 

But I hardly believe that all readers will accept 
the author’s conclusions on the antiquity of sev- 
eral of the images, which he would have us be- 
lieve are the work of men who had seen Christ or 
who possessed direct testimony concerning Our 
Lord’s physical appearance. Neither Thomas 
Heaphy nor the author of this book seem to be 
very familiar with Roman customs (and this did 
not facilitate the painter’s task), nor with the 
topography and chronology of the catacombs, nor 
with the conditions prevalent in the primitive 
Church. Otherwise, would the author have 
transformed the archaeologist Garucci into a 
*‘Cardinal” Garucci (page 14) or ‘“‘Garucchi” 
(page 41); or would he write of the catacombs of 
Domitilla (page 25) on the “‘Via Ardentina”’ (sic); 
or would he say that the catacombs were “‘places 
of meeting for religious observances and worship” 
(page 23); and would he use in this connection a 


text of Tertullian which has no bearing on the 
question? Would the author write that “For three 
hundred years until the time of Constantine, this 
[the titulis Pudentiana] was the only church above 
ground in Rome. .. .” (page 54)? And what 
can be the value of the material concerning Saint 
Paul (pages 51 et seg.) from “unpublished” 
sources which the author is not at liberty to re- 
veal? This mystery makes one suspicious. 

It would be possible to note other inaccuracies. 
The corporation of “‘fossores’? can hardly be called 
“ta religious order’’ (page 23). The apsidal mosaic 
in Saint Prudentiana is not the oldest Christian 
mosaic in Rome and does not represent the fig- 
ures mentioned on page 57. The celebrated paint- 
ing attributed to Saint Luke is not in the Vatican 
(page 83) but in Santa Maria Maggiore. And 
others . 

Of course, the book gives us fine reproductions 
and ends with lofty pages on the hope many of 
us entertain: ‘“We shall see Him as He is.” But 
it is not the work of a scholar and will not help 
to settle the question, still so obscure, of the real 
image of Our Lord. G. DE J. 
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